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PERSONNEL men know that “the human equation” is hardly more than a 
figure of speech. Personnel administration is not a science, but an art; 
changeable and dynamic, its problems cannot be solved by any fixed formula. 
Practical working solutions to specific problems can, however, be found—and 
it is the aim of AMA's Personnel Conference to help you find them by spot- 
lighting areas of personnel practice where today many executives are at best 
“feeling their way.” To locate these areas, AMA asked more than 3,000 
pefsonnel administrators what questions were paramount in their minds, then 
invited a group of outstanding personnel experts to analyze and discuss 


these questions at the coming Fall Conference. Accordingly, three main features 
of the Conférence will be: 


@ Developing more effective personnel administration: How two leading 


companies set personnel policy, organize the personnel department, carry out wage and 
salary administration, and recruit and train new employees. 


@ Understanding the dynamics of current labor relations: The real issues 


behind the guaranteed-annual-wage demand; the significance for the future of labor relations 
of possible new trends in the economy. 


@ Motivating employees to achieve higher productivity: A report on the 
findings of an unusual research project conducted by a leading university in practical collabo- 
ration with companies in a number of industries. 


Changing Concepts of Personnel Administration: A Capsule Survey 
The Application and Administration of Industrial Psychiatry 
Personnel Problems of Middle Management 

@ The Human Aspects of Automation 


AGAIN THIS YEAR: A Personnel Workshop Exhibit, featuring—in addition to 
personnel forms, organization charts, and manuals of many kinds from a 
wide range of companies—special displays devoted to Reading Rack informa- 
tion, Management Development, and Multiple Management. 


INSURE YOUR ATTENDANCE—REGISTER NOW! 
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What Workers Want from Unions 


THOUGH THE PRINCIPLES underlying hu- 
man relations in industry are by no 
means crystallized, the one basic premise 
on which all practitioners in the field 
seem to agree is that every worker wants 
to be treated as an individual. In count- 
less instances this fact has been evidenced 
in the results of surveys of employees’ 
attitudes toward the companies for which 
they work. 

Nevertheless, the question is sometimes 
raised: How is membership in a union— 
which necessarily must subordinate in- 
dividual to group goals—compatible with 
the worker’s desire for individualized 
treatment? A possible answer lies in the 
results of a recent survey of workers’ 
attitudes toward unions and the goals 
which they hope to achieve through union- 
ism.* The findings of this study suggest 
that, while workers originally turned to 
unions for economic advancement on a 
mass basis, many of the things they are 
now seeking add up to more individualized 
treatment by management and, inciden- 
tally, more say in the affairs of the union 
itself. In other words, the study appears 
to confirm the basic premise that workers 
seek individualized treatment from man- 
agement—even if, in some areas, it must 
be obtained through collective bargaining 
—and that this basic need carries over to 
their relations with the unions as well. 

The survey, which was conducted by 
Group Attitudes Corporation, covered 
nearly 2,000 hourly workers, 90 per cent 
of whom were union members, employed 
in a representative sample of large and 
small companies. Some of the findings 
are as follows: 

1. Employees are less interested at this 
point in what the union can do to get 
them a general pay increase (many figure 
the company will give it to them anyway) 
than in having wage inequities corrected. 
Both union and non-union workers cite 
* Men and Unions. By John G. Mapes. Group At- 


titudes Corporation, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., 1953. 35 pages. $1.00. 
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the adjustment of individual wage in- 
equities as their number-one reason for 
wanting a union, consider it of even 
greater importance than across-the-board 
pay boosts. Moreover, the survey report 
observes, the latter method of raising 
wages “is making industrial employees 
increasingly aware of the loss of oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative.” 


2. There is widespread resentment, the 
survey found, against employers who tell 
employees nothing about what goes on. 
This is further evidence of the worker’s 
desire to be informed—to feel that man- 
agement values his good opinion of com- 
pany practices and his participation in 
matters of company-wide interest enough 
to keep him informed. 


3. A union whose policies hold back 
good workers and protect lazy workers is 
unsatisfactory to all but the most mili- 
tantly pro-union members. There seems 
to be increasing resentment against the 
narrowing of the differential in pay be- 
tween skilled and unskilled workers as a 
result of the series of across-the-board 
wage increases, and of union action to 
hamper promotions on merit. 

4. Overwhelmingly, union members 
want local autonomy in the union to 
which they belong. Almost to a man, 
members of unions which have a fair 
degree of autonomy and freedom at the 
local level are in favor of the structure 
under which their union operates. Con- 
siderably more than a majority of mem- 
bers of the more autocratic union want 
greater autcnomy. Union members are 
sharply critical of prevailing undemocrat- 
ic methods, where they do exist—par- 
ticularly against the various practices 
employed to prevent free debate. 


Foremen and Fringes 


IF THE FOREMAN’S MORALE SAGS, his com- 
pany may be overlooking the need for 
special recognition of the “extra mile” 
he must sometimes go when, as a repre- 
sentative of management, he is expected 











to put in extra effort or overtime. A par- 
tial remedy in some cases may be a mon- 
etary benefit or personal privilege not 
received by non-supervisory workers with 
regular hours and limited responsibilities. 

Two out of three companies represented 
in a 18f-man panel polled by the Bureau 
of National Affairs* feel that special 
benefits for supervisors are warranted. 
Many expressed the view that these fringe 
rewards heighten morale and incentive 
for advancement within the plant and are 
usually considered fair by rank-and-file 


employees. Yet, in actual practice, the 
majority of the companies grant su- 
pervisors essentially the same fringe 


benefits as non-supervisory workers, the 
survey disclosed. 

Only three benefits, all involving flexi- 
bility of hours, are frequently reserved 
for supervisory employees, according to 
the survey. These are paid sick leave, 
time off for personal reasons, and emer- 
gency leave. For example, 96 per cent 
of the panel members from larger com- 
panies (with over 1,000 employees) and 
90 per cent from smaller companies (with 
less than 1,000 workers) allow foremen 
time off for personal reasons. Only 42 
per cent of the larger and 23 per cent 
of the smaller firms extend non-super- 
visors this privilege. 

Most fringe benefits are given to both 
supervisors and non-supervisors, though 
in some cases the actual amount may be 
higher for the supervisor. Life insurance, 
for example, is provided in 97 per cent 
of the larger companies polled, for both 
first-line supervisors and non-supervisory 
employees. However, in 41 per cent of 
these companies, first-line supervisors re- 
ceive more insurance than other em- 
ployees. 

Other fringe benefits which the survey 
indicated are frequently shared on almost 
equal terms by supervisors and non-su- 
pervisors within a plant include: insur- 
ance for accidental death and dismem- 
berment, hospitalization, sickness and ac- 
cidents, and medical and surgical costs; 
vacations; pensions; profit-sharing; bo- 


*“Fringe Benefits for Supervisors.” Survey No. 16, 
Personnel Policies Forum, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 
7, oo 
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nus plans; stock purchase plans; parking 
facilities; discounts on company products; 
and company-paid study courses. 

Some minor benefits, such as dues in 
civic and professional groups, use of 
company cars for personal reasons, and 
free lunches, are occasionally granted to 
supervisors exclusively. 

Methods used to compensate supervisors 
for extra or inconvenient work hours 
were found to differ widely. Though no 
standard premium pay practices were un- 
earthed, over 50 per cent of the larger 
companies said they pay foremen for 
regularly scheduled overtime and 20 per 
cent pay for occasional, non-scheduled 
overtime, at either time and one-half 
(31 per cent); straight time (39 per 
cent); or on a graduated scale based on 
salary (30 per cent). 

According to three-fourths of all the 
exccutives interviewed, middle manage- 
ment representatives receive the same 
fringe benefits as supervisors, though their 
pensions and insurance are somewhat 
higher. About one-fifth of the answers 
indicated that fringes are better for 
middle management—but only slightly so. 
Middle management officials, for example, 
may eat. in the executive dining room, 
while supervisors cannot. 

A small fraction of the companies re- 
ported that first-line supervisors enjoy 
greater fringe benefits than middle man- 
agement, including overtime pay, incen- 
tive bonuses, and the use of company 
houses. 

Few fringe benefits received by non- 
supervisory employees are denied first- 
line supervisors, the survey further in- 
dicated. The few mentioned were over- 
time and call-in pay, incentive plans, free 
uniforms, cost-of-living increases, and 
personal loans. 

Endorsement for the idea of more 
fringe benefits for supervisors came from 
67 per cent of the panel members from 
large companies and 61 per cent from 
the small ones. More than a third of all 
the executives polled felt differently, stat- 
ing that pay scales should sufficiently re- 
flect differences in responsibility and that 
there should be no discrimination between 
employees on fringe benefits. 
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Is There a Lawyer in the House? 
WORRY is a killer—perhaps more for the 
executive than for the production worker 
—but supervisory personnel readily agree 
that it may have a crushing effect on the 
efficiency and the safety record of an 
employee. Next to health, finances, and 
individual emotional problems, the prin- 
cipal source of worry is found in matters 
of property or civil rights, questions 
which, though covered by the phrase “legal 
problem,” are by no means always recog- 
nized as such. 

Three common situations may be cited 
to illustrate the kind of worries of head- 
of-family employees which frequently re- 
cur in almost any industrial plant. The 
employee or member of his family may 
sustain an automobile accident with con- 
sequent personal injury or property 
damage. He may put his life savings, 


or an appreciable part of them, into a 
house. He may want to provide for his 


family by making a simple will. In each 
case, the advice of a lawyer is not merely 


desirable; failure to obtain it may have 


disastrous consequences. Unless, for ex- 
ample, an investigation is promptly made 
under the advice of an attorney of cir- 
cumstances surrounding the automobile 
accident, the chances of recovery of 
damages from the person responsible may 
be cut in half or even lost entirely. A 
week’s delay may mean the loss of wit- 
nesses, failure to measure skid marks 
and to obtain photographs of the cars, 
etc. The pitfalls that confront the signer 
of a home-made will or an unrepresented 
purchaser of real estate are almost in- 
finite. The cost of legal advice in con- 
nection with these matters is almost 
negligible, yet the litigation which grows 
out of the thoughtless action or inaction 
of the person who fails to realize the need 
for advice can be very costly indeed. 

As part of their employee welfare pro- 
grams, some companies have gone so far 
as to make legal advice available to work- 
ers, either through their own law depart- 
ments or by hiring outside attorneys to 
give them assistance. 
unions offer legal services to their mem- 
bers. By and large, however, there is a 
need, throughout industry, for more ade- 


Similarly, many 
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quate arrangements for providing work- 
ers with low-cost legal assistance. 

A nation-wide service is now being set 
up under the auspices of the American 
Bar Association and other bar groups to 
make legal advice readily available to 
employees and other people of moderate 
means. Known as the “lawyer referral 
plan” and established in 81 cities, it 
served 48,000 clients in 1952 and is ex- 
panding rapidly. Built around a five- 
dollar charge for a half-hour legal con- 
sultation, the service operates from a 
bar association office where people who 
have no lawyers of their own and are in 
need of legal advice are interviewed and 
then sent to a member of the bar in good 
standing who furnishes the service. If 
the matter cannot be disposed of within 
a half hour (some 75 per cent of all the 
cases are) the lawyer and client agree 
in advance, insofar as possible, on a fair 
charge for whatever further service may 
be required. An important feature of 
the sponsorship of the service by the bar 
association is that it reviews the handling 
of any cases where the client has not 
been completely satisfied. In many of the 
cities where the service has been estab- 
lished, a large percentage of the mem- 
bers of the bar participate in it, and it 
has become recognized as one of the out- 
standing public services of the legal pro- 
fession. 

The bar associations which are oper- 
ating lawyer referral plans are seeking 
the assistance of industrial employers to 
aid them in making the service known to 
their employees. Many of them have 


“printed circulars describing the service 


which may be distributed to employees. 
The emphasis is placed upon the im- 
portance of obtaining legal service when 
faced with situations which make it 
necessary, the ease with which the advice 
of a lawyer may be obtained and the 
modest expense involved in obtaining 
“preventive advice.” 

Further information about this valu- 
able service may be obtained by writing 
to Theodore Voorhees, Chairman, Stand- 
ing Committee on Lawyer Referral Serv- 
ice, American Bar Association, Packard 
Building, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 











Personnel Salaries and Ratios: 





1953 


DALE YODER and LENORE P. N. WILSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


Salaries and employment status of industrial relations executives have improved dur- 
ing the last year, according to the survey of salaries and personnel ratios conducted 
annually at the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Center and regularly 


featured in PERSONNEL. 


Survey questionnaires analyzed by the authors reveal that 


salary increases, received by more than 72 per cent of those employed in the field, 
averaged 4 per cent; and that supplementary compensation—surveyed for the first 
time this year—has become widespread. The authors further note the reversal of a 
five-year trend toward lower personnel ratios. 


PERSONNEL RATIOS — representing the 
number of persons employed in personnel 
work per hundred employees—have re- 
bounded from their 1952 lows. As of 
January of this year, the arithmetic 
average of all ratios was 0.74 and the 
median was 0.80. Meanwhile, average 
salaries of top staff members in personnel 
and industrial relations increased during 
1952 by about 4 per cent, exclusive of 
bonuses and other supplementary com- 
pensation. More than 72 per cent of 
those now employed in personnel and in- 
dustrial relations received salary in- 
creases in the year preceding January, 
1953; for those receiving them, the raises 
averaged $884. Almost 65 per cent 
also received supplementary compensa- 
tion—payments in addition to salaries. 
For those who received these supple- 
ments, the average amount was $1,881. 

These conclusions are drawn from the 
January, 1953, survey of personnel ratios 
and personnel directors’ salaries con- 
ducted by staff members in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Industrial Relations 


Center. This survey is the sixth, the 
first having been undertaken in 1948.1 


The Sample 


This year’s conclusions are based on 
usable replies from 563 practitioners in 
42 states, including 543 males, 17 fe- 
males, and three whose sex is not in- 
dicated. Replies are unsigned. Question- 
naires were mailed to approximately 900 
persons identified as top “personnel 
managers” in the mailing list of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Center. Replies this 
year represent firms and agencies having 
13,395 staff members in industrial re- 
lations and 1,845,015 employees. 

That the 1953 sample may be appro- 
priately compared with those for earlier 
years is suggested by the fact that it 
includes 423 persons who reported last 
year; thus 76 per cent of this year’s 
sample is identical with the 1952 sample. 
In 1952, the average number of em- 





1 For references to earlier studies, see Dale Yoder 
and Lenore P. N, Wilson, “Trends in Personnel 
Ratios and Salaries,” Personne., July, 1952, foot- 
note, p. 9 
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ployees in the firms and agencies repre- 
sented in the survey was 3,995. This 
year, that average is 3,277. 

The 1953 sample is smaller, pre- 
sumably because the questionnaire used 
in the current survey was more com- 
plicated and difficult. In an experiment, 
which will probably not be repeated, 
respondents were asked to provide de- 
tailed budget information on their in- 
dustrial relations programs. Many wrote 
in to indicate that they could not secure 
the necessary economic data. Others 
presumably discarded the questionnaires 
or set them aside. 

Further evidence that the 1952 and 
1953 samples are closely comparable is 
available from the personal data 
furnished by respondents. In 1952, they 
averaged 42.4 years of age; in 1953, 
42.0. In 1952, they reported an average 
of 11.4 years of experience in “personnel 
work”; in 1953, the average was 11.5 
years. Those reporting in 1952 have 
been in their present jobs, on the average, 
6.3 years, compared with 6.2 years for 
1953 respondents. 

In terms of the distribution by indus- 
try and by size of firm, the 1952 and 
1953 samples are much the same. One 
variation is provided by the fact that 
representatives of three government 
agencies reported this year, as against 
none last year. Also, the proportion of 
reports from banking and finance is 
slightly higher this year. Otherwise, 
this year’s sample shows approximately 
the same industrial distribution and 
coverage as earlier years’. 


Personnel Ratios 


Previous studies of approximately the 
same sample of industries indicated a 
trend toward lower personnel ratios dur- 


ing the five-year period 1948-1952. (The 
personnel ratio is the number of pro- 
fessional, technical, and clerical staff 
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members reporting to the head of the 
industrial relations staff—per hundred 
employees. Respondents in our studies 
are asked to exclude all others, such as 
cafeteria employees and plant guards, 
even though they may report to industrial 
relations staff members.) 

Ratios averaged 0.81 in 1948, 0.78 in 
1949, 0.87 in 1950, 0.75 in 1951, and 
0.61 in 1952. In part, this decline may 
be attributable to a tendency to transfer 
responsibility for “personnel” functions 
to line operators. It may also reflect the 
difficulty of securing competent staff- 
level manpower. Demands for trained or 
experienced persons, competent to assume 
staff responsibilities, have consistently ex- 
ceeded supplies of qualified persons for 
several years. This situation in turn re- 
flects higher standards of selection than 
were applied in years past, when the 
major requirement was the vague desire 
to “work with people.” Some evidence 
suggests that personnel budgets have been 
slow to catch up with higher costs. 

A graphic comparison of this year’s 
average ratios with those reported last 
year is shown in Figure 1. Although 
ratios for individual industry groups and 
various-sized firms show appreciable 
variation, the pattern in the two years is 
similar. In both, highest average ratios 
are found in the banking, finance, and 
insurance group. Government and trans- 
portation industries have low rates, 
though the number of respondents in 
both groups is so small that these 
averages may not be representative. 

Small firms,. especially those having 
less than 500 employees, again report 
high ratios. In 1953, however, even the 
group of largest firms reports an 
average rate of 0.70. This contrasts with 
the lower rate (0.57) reported last year 
for this group. From correspondence 
and notations on returned questionnaires, 
it appears likely that in very large firms, 
with several plants in different localities, 
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TABLE 1 
Personnel Ratios, by Industry and Number of Employees, 1953 


Industry Group 


Ave. Md. Q; Qs; 





Manufacturing . 





NE cctiaticsinceiestnnins 
Construction ................ 
Banking, Finance ond fasusenee 
Transportation 2.0...cccc... 

Other Public Utilities 
Government 

Miscellaneous ..... 


All 


Numbers of Employees 


1-499 ’ 


0.73 0.80 

0.69 0.80 0.43 
1.00 — — 
1.07 

0.61 0.80 

0.80 

0.58 0. 66 

0.84 


0.80 





1,000-1,499 . 
1,500-1,199 
2,000-2,499 . 
2,500-2,999 ............. 
3,000 and over ... 


All 








reports often list only the central office 
staff. Numerous staff members in the 
plants tend to be overlooked, though 
total firm employment is reported. 

The range of ratios reported is so 
broad that it has seemed worthwhile to 
report the medians and quartiles in these 
distributions. The inter-quartile ranges 
describe the areas within which one-half 
of all the ratios fall. They thus focus 
attention on the typical practice, as 
distinguished from what may be regarded 
as deviations from that practice. Among 
the latter, in the extremes of these distri- 
butions, are ratios so low and so high as 
to suggest errors in reporting. The 
comparison of mean ratios with medians 
and quartiles for major industry groups 
and different size firms is summarized 
in Table 1. 

The differences between means and 
medians suggest the skewed character of 
most of these distributions. In many of 


them, a few very high ratios create a 
marked positive skewness. Examination 
of the individual distributions suggests 
that the median ratio, which is in many 
cases very close to the mode as well, may 
be a much more representative figure 
than the mean. 

For all respondents, the median rate 
is 0.80. The range is from 0.05 to 9.38. 
It may reasonably be assumed that ex- 
tremes represent errors in_ reporting 
either staff or total employment”. Figure 
2 provides an overview of the entire dis- 
tribution of these reported ratios. It 
indicates that the median ratio, 0.80, 
which is also approximately the modal 
ratio, may be the most meaningful 
measure of central tendency in this dis- 
tribution. 

Question is often raised as to what 


2In an effort to check on variations in ratios in 
very large organizations, data for firms employing 
3,000 and more employees were further classified. 
No pattern of variation in these groups is evident. 
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TABLE 2 
Salaries by Industry and Number of Employees 








1952 1953 

Industry Ave. ‘Ave. Md. Q: Qs; 
Manufacturing... $ 9,495 $ 9,884 $ 8,500 $6,660 $11,730 
Trade ........ 11,823 12,378 10,000 7,500 13,500 
Construction ....... ae es 9,400 7,330 —a = -a- 
Banking, Finance, and Insurance 8,936 8,979 8,000 6,650 10,800 
Transportation . 12,816 10,251 10,250 5,800 11,466 
Other Public Utilities 10,472 10,517 8,400 7,200 14,750 
Government ~~ 7,917 7,000 6,000 10,750 
Miscellaneous 8,715 10,900 8,930 7,000 13,750 

All 9,690 10,088 8,500 6,750 12,400 
Size of Firm 
| ee . $ 6,410 $ 6,885 $ 6,300 $5,430 $ 7,692 
500-999 .............. 7,533 8,230 7,800 6,500 9,712 
BD © eine sashoensieeasie 8,255 8,921 8,460 7,110 10,000 
es 9,466 9,691 9,120 7,800 11,400 
2,000-2,499 . . 42,163 10,889 9,750 7,650 12,750 
2,500-2,999 . 8,234 10,498 10,000 7,000 13,350 
3,000 and over 13,844 14,206 12,000 8,400 18,000 

oe 9,685 10,060 








8,500 6,750 





the personnel ratio should be for any 
particular organization. The answer 
presumably would reflect several im- 
portant conditions affecting the assign- 
ment of responsibilities to this individual 
staff department. In general, ratios are 
apparently smaller in larger organiza- 
tions. Specialized staff skills may be 
spread more widely, but size is probably 
less important than the functions or 
activities for which the staff is respon- 
sible. Hence no simple formula can be 
appropriate. 


1952 and 1953 Salaries 


For all respondents, the average salary 
in 1953 is $10,060, as compared with 
$8,700 in 1949; $8,188 in 1950; $8,581 
in 1951; and $9,685 in 1952. Table 2 
compares average salaries in 1952 and 
1953 by major industry groups and by 
numbers of employees. From the table 


12,400 


it may be noted that, among industry 
groups, only in transportation and con- 
struction (from which a sample of only 
two companies was available) did salaries 
show any reduction. Similarly, firms 
having from 2,000 to 2,500 employees 
(a total of 32) reported an average salary 
lower than last year’s. 

This year’s analysis provides position 
averages—medians and quartiles—for 
salaries, in addition to the arithmetic 
mean. These data are shown in Table 
2. It is notable that in this case all of 
the medians are lower than the corres- 
ponding averages. This means, of course, 
that a few very high salaries in each 
classification are exerting a powerful 
influence on the averages. This fact, 
supported by the relatively narrow inter- 
quartile ranges, suggests that (1) medians 
of salaries may be a more representative 
and useful average than means, and that 
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(2) quartiles in salary distributions 
should probably be released with pub- 
lished means or medians as indicators 


of the typical or representative range of 
salaries. 


Supplementary Compensation 


Many comments and marginal notes 
on returned questionnaires in recent 
years have indicated that practitioners re- 
ceive various forms of compensation in 
addition to their salaries. These addi- 
tions include bonuses, insurance, profit- 
sharing, and other payments. This year’s 
inquiry, for the first time, asked for a 
report on the amounts of such additional 
compensation. The fact that it was 
specified that this accounting was in 
addition to salary may have occasioned 
some reduction in salaries below what 
would otherwise have been reported. 

For the sample as a whole, 365, or 
64.8 per cent, reported receiving such 
supplementary compensation, The average 
amount received was $1,881. Industry 
differences are notable. Representatives 
of government, for example, reported 
none. In the “other” or miscellaneous 
category, only 11 of the 44 individuals 
reporting received supplementary com- 
pensation, averaging $1,554. Only 37.9 
per cent in the “other public utilities” 
group reported such payments, averaging 
$1,037. On the other hand, two-thirds of 
those in manufacturing received such ad- 
ditions to regular pay, which averaged 
$2,145. Transportation, with 58.3 per 
cent, averaged $1,260; in the banking 
group, 60 per cent received an average 
of $1,016; in construction, 50 per cent 
received an average of $300; and in 
trade, 62.9 per cent received an average 
of $2,570. 

Such supplementary compensation 
shows a close relationship to numbers of 
employees. For the smallest class, the 
average amount received was $864; for 


firms with 3,000 and more employees, it 
was $3,990. For all those reporting such 


compensation, as noted, the average was 
$1,881. 


Industry Differences in Increases 


Largest salary increases (exclusive of 
supplementary payments) were reported 
in construction, where the sample is too 
small to be dependable. Increases re- 
ported there averaged $980. (Salaries 
are still comparatively low, however.) 
In rank order, reported increases by in- 


dustry (for those who received advances) 
are: 


Government $590 
Public utilities 639 
Banking, etc. 874 
Manufacturing . 887 
Miscellaneous ee 
Transportation .- V3 
RII, nse ee 980 
Trade 1,170 


Aside from construction, the bank- 
ing group reported the largest propor- 
tion receiving increases, with 84.9 per 
cent of all respondents receiving such 
advances. Analysis of increases by num- 
hers of employees shows a clear pattern 
toward larger absolute—but not percent- 
age—increases in larger firms. 

For all respondents, the salaries re- 
ported this year represent an average in- 
crease of approximately 3.9 per cent. 
This estimate checks with the fact that 
those who reported increases (410, or 
72.8 per‘cent) indicated that their gain 
averaged $644, or 6.5 per cent. 


Titles and Salaries 


These top-level staff members described 
themselves as holding 78 different titles. 
Most common (293 reporting) was that 
of personnel manager or director. A 
total of 116 hold the title of industrial 
relations director or manager. This year’s 
sample includes 21 vice presidents. All 
other titles accounted for 133 respon- 
dents. 
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TABLE 3 
Salaries by Reported Titles, 1952 and 1953 
1952 1953 

Reported Title Ave. Ave. Md. Q; Qs 
Personnel Manager .................... $ 7,993 $ 9,009 $ 8,000 $ 6,600 $10,300 
Industrial Relations Director .... 12,238 12,635 11,466 8,940 15,000 
Vice President occcccccccccemmmmm 22,467 20,133 19,000 12,000 24,500 
Miscellaneous 8,814 8,539 7,500 6,000 10,000 

All 9,690 10,060 8,500 6,800 11,700 








In this connection, it is notable that the 
proportion of those holding the title of 
personnel manager, though - slightly 
higher than last year, (52.1 per cent as 
compared with 49.0) is still far below 
such earlier years as 1948 (60.0 per 
cent). The industrial relations director 
title continues to gain in popularity. This 
year, 20.6 per cent of all respondents 
claim this title, as compared with 17.9 
per cent in 1952 and 14.5 per cent in 
1948. Vice presidents continue to rep- 
resent approximately 4 per cent of the 
sample. 

This year’s respondents provide added 
evidence that it pays to be a vice presi- 
dent or an industrial relations director. 
In part, of course, this difference reflects 
variations in the number of employees 
associated with these titles. (Vice presi- 
dents averaged 4,518 employees, com- 


pared to the general average of 3,277.) 
In general, the title “personnel manager” 
is more common in smaller firms (with 
an average of 1,888 employees), while 
vice presidents and industrial relations 
directors are more likely to represent 
larger organizations. 

The average salary of personnel man- 
agers this year is $9,009, compared with 
$7,993 in 1952. Industrial relations di- 
rectors averaged $12,635 this year and 
$12,238 last year. Vice presidents 
averaged $20,133 in 1953, a reduction 
from the $22,467 reported in 1952. 

Table 3 summarizes these data and 
also indicates median salaries and the 
first and third quartiles for each group. 
Here again the comparison raises ques- 
tion as to whether the averages of posi- 
tions may not be more representative 
figures. 





FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management Asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
28-30, at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 

















The Effect of Organizational 
Environment on Personnel Selection 


MILTON M. MANDELL 


Chief, Administrative and Management Testing 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


The job analysis—a mere statement of duties—is no criterion by which to assess the 


suitability of a potential employee, by temperament and training, for the individual 


environment of a particular organization. 


In the author’s judgment, an organiza- 


tion’s many varying characteristics which stamp the hallmark of “atmosphere” can 
be tabulated for ready reference to make the process of selection more efficient. A 


checklist of environmental factors is offered to help clarify requirements and develop 
more realistic standards of personnel selection. 


THE NEED FOR a thorough job analysis as 
a basis for successful selection and train- 
ing programs is well recognized. In- 
tuitively, however, many persons have 
recognized that conventional job analy- 
ses are inadequate guides for determining 
the characteristics needed for job suc- 
cess and that a thorough knowledge of 
organization characteristics is also needed. 
The applicant for a job has frequently 
learned, too, that the literal statement of 
duties is not a sufficient basis on which 
to decide whether he wishes to accept a 
job, that a full description of the organ- 
ization is vital as well. 

An organization, like an individual, 
has characteristic methods of action and 
reaction, characteristic needs and desires. 
Like any group, an organization has its 
own culture, its mores and traditions, 
even in many cases its own “language.” 
Organizations change with age or exper- 
ience, with the impact of strong or weak 
individuals, or with changes in the en- 
vironment in which they operate. And 


some organizations, like some societies, 
are more susceptible to change than 
others. 


Martindell recognized the effect of 


change on job requirements when he 
wrote: 


The man best fitted to organize a com- 
pany is not necessarily, or even usually, the 
man best fitted to run it in the days of 
its maturity. The initial stage of creation 
of a company usually requires domination 
a individualist who, when the problem 
changes to that of coordination of the ac- 
tivities of a team of men, is found to lack 
the requisite qualities for continued lead- 
ership. This is no criticism of such men. On 
the contrary, it defines their area of great- 
est usefulness and warns that the stage of 
evolution of a corporation must be ex- 
amined carefully before we can decide 
whether the chief executive is actually the 
type of man required to lead and oversee 
the operation.! 


Environmental Factors: A Checklist 


In discussing below the character- 
istics of organizations which affect their 
1 Jackson Martindell, The Scientific 


Management, Harper and 
1950, pp. 268-269. 


A praisal of 
Brothers, ew York, 
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selection requirements, it is recognized 
that these characteristics, most of which 
affect many jobs, have a different effect 
on different jobs. Their importance in 
personnel selection is well illustrated by 
the story of the foreman who was such 
a “Milquetoast” that people did not be- 
lieve that he was a successful supervisor 
until further investigation revealed the 
secret of his success—his men were even 
greater “Milquetoasts”! 

1. An organization’s mission has a dis- 
tinct effect on its attractiveness as a place 
to work. Is its primary function service 
or control, research or operation, public 
service or private enterprise, reform or 
non-reform? Is its purpose to “sell” a 
program or operate one which is already 
sold or requires no selling? Organiza- 
tions vary in their objectives and people 
vary in the happiness they get from 
working in a particular environment. 

2. Organizations vary also according 
to the breadth and level of knowledge 
they require in what, on the surface, are 
the same jobs. One organization wants 
a budget administrator who is an ac- 
countant, while the second wants a man 
who is keen in program analysis; one 
seeks a professional, the second is satis- 
fied with a technician; one wants a spe- 
cialist, the other a generalist. 

3. The relative emphasis on quality 
versus quantity differentiates organiza- 
tions. Tiffany’s certainly has different 
standards in this respect from the jewelry 
store in the local shopping center, and 
both can be demarcated from stores sell- 
ing less expensive items. In some or- 
ganizations, 100 per cent accuracy is 
the minimum goal; in others, 95 per cent 
accuracy is considered the top desirable 
standard. Some people are not happy 
with less than perfection, while others 
cannot attain it because of lack of skill 
or the necessary temperamental character- 
istics. 


PUD hy 2. ae ila al 
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4. The quality and amount of training 
given by an organization affect personnel 
requirements. Where extensive training 
is given, emphasis in selection can be on 
aptitude and general qualities. Where 
no training is given, achievement and 
specific experience may have to be pre- 
requisites. 

5. The presence or absence of promo- 
tion opportunities influences selection. 
The “genius” is not wanted for the or- 
ganization where promotion is rare, while 
the mediocre are out of place where 
everyone carries a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. 

6. The geographical location of an or- 
ganization, in terms of the mores of the 
community of which it is a part, affects 
requirements. TVA, for example, had 
problems because southern workers were 
not accustomed to the rough-and-ready 
language of some foremen whose previ- 
ous work experience had been in the 
north. 

7. The individual versus the group 
approach that differentiates organizations 
will also differentiate potential employees. 
The organization that emphasizes indi- 
vidual incentives has different require- 
ments from the one with group incen- 
tives. Organizations can be placed on a 
continuum between the extremes of the 
“star” approach and the “team” ap- 
proach to the solution of problems, the 
formulation of plans, and the evaluation 
of results. People differ also in their 
liking for, and adaptability to, a related 
characteristic—the authoritarian as op- 
posed to the democratic approach in an 
organization. Some persons, as recent 
research indicates, prefer to be told, while 
others—probably more numerous—pre- 
fer to be asked. 


8. The typical tempo of an organiza- 
tion sets its own requirements. The pace 
of the office of a large law firm en- 
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gaged in complex cases of corporate law 
is usually different from the ambulance- 
chaser’s. If, as some anthropologists 
claim, people find it difficult to change 
their individual pace, the tempo of an 
organization will affect the qualifica- 
tions it seeks in its employees. 


9. The relative value of intelligence, 
technical skill, and an effective personal- 
ity is quite different in different organi- 
zations. Persons outstanding in one of 
these qualities may well seek the organi- 
zation which values the quality highly. 

10. Organizations vary in their em- 
phasis on the importance of seniority. 
Consequently, this would affect the choice 
of those who are ambitious compared 
with those who desire security. 


ll. The phrases “sticking one’s neck 
out” versus “safe but sure” describe or- 
ganization differences. In some organiza- 
tions precedent is more often cited as a 
complete answer to a suggestion for a 
change than it is in the law courts. In his 
article in the Harvard Business Review, 
Janney has illustrated these differences 
by describing two companies: 


Company A is highly controlled. All op- 
erations are carefully analyzed to the fourth 
decimal place. Files, forms, and records are 
“textbook” illustrations of how such things 
should be handled. This company seldom 
ventures on any individual big projects; its 
handsome annual profit is a daily accumula- 
tion of small profits on many little opera- 
tions. Company officials seldom jump off 
the dock, but when they do, the water is 
never over their heads. 


On the other hand, Company B, also very 
profitable and also highly regarded in the 
industry, habitually high-dives into deep 
water. Management seldom takes on small 
operations, which are felt to be beneath the 
company’s notice. Typically, decisions are 
made on the spot. Many ventures are dis- 
mal failures. However, the guesses are more 
frequently right than wrong, and the width 
of the profit margins on ventures is so great 
that at the end of the year this company, too, 
winds up well in the black.2 


2jJ. Elliott Janney, “Company Presidents Look at 
hemselves.”” Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXX, 
1952, pp. 59-60. 


12. The relative salary levels of an or- 
ganization influence its selection stand- 
ards, with the low-paying organization 
being placed in a bad bargaining posi- 
tion. This factor of salary level cannot, 
of course, be considered in isolation from 
other factors in determining the attrac- 
tiveness of an organization as a work- 
place. The training and promotion op- 
portunities, and the prestige and security 
they offer, interact with the salary level 
so that the problem is one of calculus 
rather than simple arithmetic. 

13. High-prestige organizations — 
whether the prestige is derived from suc- 
cess, the quality of its personnel, its work, 
or other factors—can demand high se- 
lection standards. The low-prestige or- 
ganization is in a vicious circle: to the 
extent that its low prestige is the result 
of poor personnel, this low prestige will 
continue to attract or maintain in em- 
ployment only second-raters. 

14. Organizations can be character- 
ized by their relative attention to public 
relations. Some have a passion for anony- 
mity and others a passion for press re- 
leases and public appearances. This fac- 
tor may affect selection standards by dis- 
tinguishing between those employees who 
like and those who dislike publicity. 

15. The age distribution of the em- 
ployees, in addition to setting the “tone” 
of an organization, affects both its ap- 
peal to potential applicants for employ- 
ment and the qualification requirements 
it may use. The person who wrote that 
employment interviewers should in most 
cases be about 45 years of age was 
probably not either 30 or 60 years of age. 

16. The amount and types of educa- 
tion of the employees already on the pay- 
roll also affect an organization’s appeal 
to potential applicants and the require- 
ments it may make. An organization 
whose executives learned by experience 
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rather than by formal education may 
evaluate the relative worth of experience 
and education quite differently from those 
whose executives had more extensive edu- 
cation, 


17. Related to the factor of education- 


al distribution is also the factor of how 


up-to-date the organization’s professional 
knowledge and techniques are. Organi- 
zations which are behind the times pro- 
fessionally or use outdated techniques or 
equipment, will inevitably fail to attract 
competent people and will therefore have 
to change their qualification standards. 

18. The atmosphere of an organiza- 
tion is apparent in such factors as the 
appearance and dress of the employees, 
their standards of grammar and speech, 
and related matters. These factors will un- 
doubtedly influence the standards used 
for selection. 


19. Organizations differ in their em- 
phasis on ability to verbalize, “to talk a 
good game,” as contrasted with the em- 
phasis on doing. Persons are probably 
happiest working in organizations which 
emphasize abilities which are in accord- 
ance with their own capabilities. 

20. Some organizations place major 
emphasis on loyalty to the particular 
section or division in which the employ- 
ee works; others emphasize loyalty to the 
whole organization. These differences will 
influence the characteristics of those to 
be selected for positions in these different 
types of organizations. 

21. Organizations vary in size; some 
persons are much happier in smaller or- 
ganizations, while -others are impressed 
with the size of large organizations. 
Caesar said he would rather be first in 
a little Iberian village than second in 
Rome. Perhaps a small organization at- 
tracts those who have similar philoso- 
phies, though undoubtedly many other 
factors make work in a small organiza- 
tion appealing. 
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22. Organizations differ widely in the 
extent to which they permit or encourage 
delegation of authority to subordinates. 
This difference affects to a great extent 
the standards to be used in selection. 


Means of Evaluation 


Both statistical and informal methods 
of observation are needed to determine 
how an organization rates on the above 
factors. For example, correlations be- 
tween age of employees and salary level 
and between length of service and salary 
level would indicate the extent to which 
seniority and length of experience are 
emphasized in promotions. 


The existence and extent of training 
programs and the content of training 
programs offer some good indications of 
the atmosphere of an organization. The 
background of the present staff in terms 
of age and education and length of serv- 
ice in the company are also important 
clues. 

The manner in which employees act 
in their normal work offers important 
information. Do they seem indolent? 
How do they greet each other? Is there 
enough work space for employees and 
what is the nature of the working en- 
vironment? 


What is the turnover rate? How many 
levels are there in the organization? What 
is the transfer rate between units and 
divisions? How detailed is the operat- 
ing manual? To what extent is au- 
thority delegated? 

In the answers to these questions are 
important indications of the atmosphere 
of an organization. To the person in- 
terested in developing selection standards 
and to the person considering employ- 
ment in an organization, the nature of 
this organizational environment is as im- 
portant as the statement of duties, which 
usually serves as a basis for these de- 
cisions. 








Conducting an Effective Program of 
Campus Recruitment 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 
Personnel Manager 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


To attract the steady stream of college graduates with top-management potential which 
are needed in industry today, company recruitment programs on the campus must be 


carefully planned to assure interested applicants of long-term career opportunities, 


the author of this article points out. Outlining an entire recruiting procedure—from 
making initial contacts to offering jobs—the article discusses effective ways of ap- 
proaching college placement officers and faculty; meeting college students and in- 


troducing them to the company; and preparing for, conducting, and following up 


employment interviews. 


OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE to every com- 
pany in the years ahead is the perpetua- 
tion of its management group. Those who 
will be responsible for making policy 
decisions will largely determine whether 
the company expands and prospers, sim- 
ply marks time, or is displaced or ab- 
sorbed by a more successful competitor. 
Executive development programs in 
use in many organizations provide for 
the best utilization of the management 
potential that is available. But, even pre- 
liminary to this, it is important that ap- 
propriate consideration be given to the 
recruitment and selection of the young 
men who will eventually grow into execu- 
tive positions. No management group can 
be better than the raw material from 
which it originates. Realistic appraisal of 
future needs should begin with some as- 
surance that the men selected for develop- 
ment to positions of increasing respon- 
sibility are the kind of men who will 
give the greatest returns in executive per- 


formance. This leads to a consideration 
of some basic problems arising in the 
search for the men who will be hired. 


WHERE ARE TOMORROW'S 
MANAGERS? 


Where will managers come from? Let 
us consider the three primary sources 
from which men with management poten- 
tial can be expected to come and the 
probability of getting an adequate supply 
from these sources: 

1. Recruiting from the ranks. This is 
the time-honored source from which 
American managements have had their 
genesis. The typical executive of today 
got his start on a job in the plant or in 
a minor office position. He worked his 
way up, step by step, thoroughly learning 
the many facets of his own company and 
becoming an expert in a number of its 
operations. When he reached a position 
where his contacts extended outside his 
own company’s sphere, he learned about 
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competition by being thrown against it, 
in much the same way as he might pre- 
cariously balance himself next to a buzz 
saw. Many top managers have developed 
in this way; and in spite of the relatively 
non-competitive decade that we have en- 
joyed, most of them keep well in mind the 
hazards and adjustments necessary in a 
normal competitive economy. This in- 
fluence has not been nearly so predomi- 
nant in the careers of new managers now 
being groomed for the helm. 


2. Recruiting from outside the com- 
pany. The absence of planned training 
and progression programs during the de- 
pression years has handicapped many 
companies which have undertaken expan- 
sion programs. Because not enough men 
were developed within the companies, re- 
course to outside sources has been neces- 
sary. Since it is axiomatic that good men 
are at a premium when the labor market 
is tight, there has been brisk competition 
for those who wished to relocate. As a 
natural result, salary offers have been 
edging upward more rapidly than have 
salary levels for those now occupying the 
same kind of jobs within individual com- 
panies. Consequently, if a well-admin- 
istered salary plan is not in effect, the 
executive hired from outside may be paid 
more than an incumbent already on the 
same level. Where this situation exists, 
a good deal of suspicion and resentment 
is bound to ensue. In the interest of main- 
taining the morale of the present employee 
group, hiring of executives from the out- 
side is likely to drop as rapidly as suit- 
able arrangements can be made to secure 
them through other means. 


3. Recruiting from colleges and uni- 
versities. A recent study of the makeup 
of an executive group in one company 
indicates that 46 per cent rose from the 
ranks, 31 per cent came from outside the 
company, and 23 per cent joined the man- 
agement group through a cadet training 
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program which they entered directly upon 
college graduation. Current experience 
indicates that these percentages are al- 
ready shifting toward a marked increase 
in the group getting its start through 
the cadet program. While there is a con- 
tinuing supply of men being promoted to 
supervision from the hourly ranks, it is 
probable that many of them will not be 
able to advance as high in the organiza- 
tion as they once might have, because of 
the competition of highly qualified can- 
didates with college degrees. 

While the factory hand who wants to 
get ahead will still enjoy particular ad- 
vantages in competing for supervisory 
posts, he is likely to lose out in the man- 
agement levels above general foreman. 
Here the field will be dominated by the 
college graduate, probably one who has 
majored in some form of engineering or 
business administration. Management is 
now in process of becoming a profession 
requiring the practitioner to be well in- 
formed in certain areas and to be master 
of definite skills. A college education, or 
its equivalent, is, in fact, almost a pre- 
requisite for the young man who hopes 
to be recognized as a member of this 
profession. While the opportunities for 
self-education should not be discounted, 
it is becoming clear that the college 
graduate has the advantage in competi- 
tion for jobs that lead to executive sta- 
ture. Accordingly, one of the basic prob- 
lems in securing men with management 
potertial becomes that of effective re- 
cruitment in our colleges and universities. 


OBJECTIVES OF COLLEGE 
RECRUITING 


How college recruiting is conducted 
depends in large part upon the individual 
company and its objectives. For most 
companies, an important consideration in 
determining the over-all objectives of the 
recruiting program is this: Should grad- 








uates be hired for specific jobs or on a 
career basis? 


Hiring for the Short Term 


In hiring for specific jobs, the problem 
is one of finding a graduating college 
student who has the qualifications neces- 
sary to fill a job the requirements of 
which have already been spelled out in a 
job specification or description. Since 
these are regular jobs and not training 
positions, they usually offer higher start- 
ing rates than would be the case if the 
company planned to invest in a well- 
rounded rotation training program for 
the new man. As a result, the employee 
may too soon find himself a relatively 
high-paid specialist, one who is not easily 
broken loose to acquire the broader back- 
ground he needs to qualify for a higher 
management post. 


Hiring for the Long Term 


Graduates can be hired on a career 
basis if there is some assurance that a 
line of progression will be open so that 
they can advance to positions of greater 
responsibility as they demonstrate ability. 
This places obligations upon the company 
beyond that of merely offering a starting 
job. If offers are to be made on this 
long-range basis, the need for graduates 
must be determined by consistent analysis 
of the management manpower situation. 
An inventory must be made of the organ- 
ization’s needs, considering such factors 
as turnover and mortality experience, 
scheduled retirements, and programmed 
transfers and promotions. 

Although considerable effort and time 
must be spent in planning for successful 
hiring on a long-term basis, this seems to 
be the most practical and realistic ap- 
proach, and is certainly the only proce- 
dure possible if effective programs of ex- 
ecutive development are to be maintained. 
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A LONG-RANGE COLLEGE 
RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Certain principles have demonstrated 
their value in college recruiting programs. 
Since many leading industrial firms have 
found these effective, they should be ap- 
plicable to the problems of particular im- 
portance now. Outlined below are some 
suggestions shown to be pertinent from 
both the university and industry view- 
points.* 


Working with the Placement Officer 


Most universities have appointed a full- 
or part-time placement officer. His func- 
tion is to act as a coordinator to insure 
that each company gets an opportunity to 
present its story to the graduating stu- 
dents, and to help maintain good relation- 
ships among students, faculties, and the 
recruiting companies. 

Most effective recruiting takes place 
when the placement officer is consulted. 
Contacts with students and with college 
officials should be channeled through him 
to avoid confusion and duplication of 
effort. The placement officer can be a real 
asset in any recruiting campaign. To be 
most effective, he needs certain informa- 
tion almost as soon as a company decides 
to recruit at a particular school. This in- 
cludes: 

1. Job specifications or descriptions, if 
graduates are being hired for specific 
jobs. If men are to be hired into a train- 
ing program, the placement officer should 
have information as to the type of man 


* Many of the points emphasized in the discussion 
to follow were developed during an all-day con- 
ference, led by the author, held September 17, 
1952, under the sponsorship of the Pittsburgh chap- 
ter, Society for the Advancement of Management. 
Mr. William S. Idler, Director, Technical Place- 
ment, Aluminum Company of America, and Mr. 
George D. Lobingier, Manager, Professional Em- 
ployment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., acted as 
resource experts for industry, and Mr. Charles E. 
Wangeman, Placement Director, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and Mr. George N. P. Leetch, 
Director, Placement Service, Pennsylvania State 
College, represented the college viewpoint on a 
panel which conferred with recruiting executives 
from 24 major firms in western Pennsylvania. 
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required, with an outline of the preferred 
background and course work. 


2. Full information about training pro- 
grams which the graduate will enter or 
for which he may be eligible. Company 
training programs can be strong selling 
points with alert and ambitious grad- 
uates. Their appeal depends both on their 
excellence and on their being known to 
the graduate. 


3. Company literature, technical bul- 
letins, and informational manuals can be 
distributed most effectively if mailing lists 
are cleared through the placement of- 
ficer. This will insure that these mate- 
rials reach the faculty members and cam- 
pus offices which are most likely to put 
them to a use favorable to the company 
recruiting efforts. 


“Public Relations” on the Campus 


Campus visits constitute a very potent 
form of public relations. The students 
interviewed by your company representa- 
tives may later be purchasing agents, 
salesmen, or executives who can do your 
organization and its products much good 
or harm. For this reason alone, it is im- 
portant to observe good customer rela- 
tions while on the campus. Interviewers 
should talk to all interested applicants, 
not just a selected few. Even if turned 
down, graduates feel fairly treated if they 
had a chance to show their wares. If of- 
fers are made, they should be followed 
up consistently. In those cases where the 
company does not intend to hire, but 
simply wishes to keep its name before 
graduates, there should be no pretense of 
looking for suitable applicants. The place- 
ment officer should be informed of the 
company’s wishes and a plan should be 
worked out with him that will help attain 
this objective. 

In recruiting, as in many other situa- 
tions, the steady customer gets the most 
attention and first priority. Thus it is 
best to build up excellent relations with 
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only as many schools as are necessary to 
fulfil the company’s needs for graduates. 
While students should not be interviewed 
during years in which jobs are not avail- 
able, the company can take steps to keep 
its name and reputation fresh before both 
faculty and students by continuing to dis- 
tribute company literature, by offering to 
talk before campus groups on technical or 
general subjects, and by other methods 
which the placement officer can suggest. 


Relationships with the Faculty 


In addition to developing liaison with 
the placement officer, the effective re- 
cruiter also takes steps to become known 
and available to the college faculty. It 
should be borne in mind that the typical 
faculty member carries a full schedule 
and is usually pressed for time. However, 
professors are always eager to meet with 
industry representatives and usually co- 
operate wholeheartedly. Here again, the 
placement director can be a valuable aid 
in arranging meetings at a mutually 
agreeable time. After the first introduc- 
tory visit, it is both courteous and sensi- 
ble to keep the placement officer informed 
of subsequent visits to faculty offices. 
When interviewing teams are used, the 
placement officer can make arrangements 
for introducing them to faculty members. 
Planned activities that can be helpful in 
fostering good relationships with faculty 
members include the following: 

1. Technical and professional contacts. 
University professors are interested in 
maintaining close contact with those de- 
partments of your company that are ac- 
tive in the fields of their specialization. 
Such areas may range from the physical 
and biological sciences through engineer- 
ing to industrial relations and many 
related fields of business administration. 
While the chemistry professor will be 
eager to learn about a company’s work 
with higher polymers and would appreci- 
ate an invitation to see a new process in 





operation, the psychology professor will 
be no less responsive to the work done in 
developing a test battery for selection pur- 
poses, or in the results of an employee at- 
titude survey. 

Selected technical publications, pub- 
lished by the company in the professor’s 
field, are always welcome. Many times 
the company will receive requests for ad- 
ditional copies for class use. If com- 
pany experts are available, they can fre- 
quently be of real value by appearing be- 
fore college classes or seminar groups to 
discuss latest applications or developments 
in the field, or simply to act as resource 
people to provide the plant viewpoint on 
a certain problem. 

This can work both ways. Professors 
from nearby universities will appreciate 
invitations to attend technical and pro- 
duction meetings on specific problems and 
seminars held at the plant, as much as 
they welcome offers to have compary 
experts speak before their groups. 

Consideration should be given to em- 
ployment of professors as consultants. 
College faculties can provide expert ad- 
vice from men who are trained to examine 
problems from a thoroughly objective 
viewpoint. Employment of consultants 
can be of distinct value both in main- 
taining good relationships and in tapping 
an excellent source of outside assistance. 

2. Plant visits. Field trips for the pur- 
pose of viewing plant operations are a 
valuable adjunct to many college courses. 
Such visits provide an excellent »pportu- 
nity to familiarize both graduate and un- 
dergraduate students with plant personnel 
and to convince them of the advantages of 
working for your organization. 

It is a good idea to talk over the 
possibility of such visits with profes- 
sors early in the school year, so that 
they can schedule them at the most op- 
portune time. 

3. Providing speakers for student 
groups. Many campus groups schedule 
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outside speakers during the year. These 
groups may include scholastic and serv- 
ice clubs, honorary societies, and pro- 
fessional clubs. Here again, schedules 
are set early, so proper contact must be 
established soon after the fall term be- 
gins. Frequently the best way of hand- 
ling this is to send a letter to the ad- 
visor or president of the group, in- 
dicating the company’s interest and out- 
lining the speakers who will be avail- 
able and the topics on which they are 
qualified. The speakers who represent 
the company to student groups should, 
of course, have something to say and be 
able to get it across effectively. 

4. Follow-up. Professors like to know 
what happens to those of their students 
who go to work for you. Frequently they 
are interested in specific details of per- 
formance to discover whether there are 
areas in their class work which require 
particular emphasis. It is a good idea 
to keep in touch with faculty members 
about the people you hire. It demon- 
strates a continuity of interest that will 
work to the company’s advantage. 


Goals and Preferences of Students 


What do college graduates consider 
when selecting the company for which 
they would prefer to work? Several 
factors seem to be predominant: 

1. Type of job opening. The most 
important consideration is whether a job 
is available in line with the graduate’s 
interests end training and whether it is 
a real career opportunity. Other factors 
are secondary when the position involves 
the kind of work the graduate wants to 
do and offers him some chance to move 
ahead. 

2. Opportunity for training. Gradu- 
ates generally realize they are long on 
theory and short on practice. Because 
they know that top spots go to men who 
are administrators and not specialists, 
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many of these students are looking for 
a chance to get one or two years of in- 
tensive rotation training before they go 
into a permanent berth. Companies which 
have this type of training program or its 
equivalent can make a strong appeal 
on this point alone. 

3. Company reputation. Is the com- 
pany well and favorably known? What 
kind of reports filter back from graduates 
already employed? What impression do 
students get from company speakers dur- 
ing their plant visits and from talking 
to company interviewers? Is the com- 
pany known as a good place to get 
ahead? Are some top jobs filled by rela- 
tively young men? Is the product well 


and favorably known? Does it have 


prestige in the public eye? Such factors 
as these help determine the reputation 
of the company. Some of them can be 
controlled—and some cannot; important 


as they are, most of these factors are 
outside the immediate scope of the re- 
cruiting program and therefore will not 
be discussed here. 

4. Location. Before World War II, 
there was a definite trend among grad- 
uates toward taking work away from 
their home cities. Opportunity for travel 
in military service seems to have re- 
versed this tendency; now, many grad- 
uates seem to want to locate in or near 
their home towns. This points to the 
desirability of exhaustive recruitment of 
colleges and universities close to the 
plant before expeditions are undertaken 
to more distant points. 

5. Starting salaries. Good men do not 
predicate their choice on starting wages 
if they are convinced that the regular 
rates paid by the company are in line 
with those paid by similar companies. 
However, while dollar amount is not the 
determining factor, it is important that 
the salaries offered be within the prev- 
alent range. 
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RECRUITING PROCEDURES 


To delineate more clearly some of the 
problems and procedures involved, ac- 
tual recruiting will be considered here 
from three standpoints: relationships be- 
fore the interview, at the time of the 
interview, and after the interview. 


Before the Interview 


The important thing before the inter- 
view is to establish contact with the stu- 
dent and to convince him that your com- 
pany is a good place to work. Certain 
procedures seem to be most effective 
during this phase of recruitment. 

1. Summer employment. If employed 
by your company during summer vaca- 
tions, college juniors and seniors can be 
offered opportunity to size up the com- 
pany and to be sized up themselves. 
Students who are taken on for the sum- 
mer should be given meaningful work, 
and should not be permitted to stand 
around simply to observe. They should 
be thoroughly oriented to the company 
and their jobs before they start. If it 
is necessary to place them on work that 
is not in their major field of study, it 
is an excellent idea to bring them to- 
gether to discuss what they are working 
on, what relationship, if any, their work 
has to their field of interest, and per- 
haps discuss with them some current 
problems in their major fields as applied 
to company operations. Weekly meetings 
for all student employees provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to outline company 
openings, discuss training programs, and 
give the students a chance to ask ques- 
tions. Word of this kind of treatment 
will get back to other students and pro- 
vide the best kind of public relations for 
your recruiting effort. 

2. Recruiting brochures. More confi- 
dence is often placed in the utility of 
the printed, illustrated brochure than is 








warranted. Mailing out brochures 
wholesale will not do your recruiting job 
for you. Brochures are helpful, however, 
in presenting a brief, readable summary 
of what your company is, the kinds of 
jobs and job opportunities it has to offer, 
and the reasons why your company is a 
logical career choice. They are best 
used as interview tools. To serve this 
function they should be distributed to 
graduates before the interview, and made 
available in fraternity houses, libraries 
and placement offices. 


3. Advertising. Radio is used to a 
limited extent, primarily on college-op- 
erated stations. Advertisements in college 
magazines and newspapers read by the 
groups your company wants to 
can be helpful. 


reach 


4. Letters. One of the best pre-inter- 
view contacts is a letter to students 
about to graduate from a recent gradu- 
ate now working for you. A letter which 
opens, for example, by saying, “I’m 
writing to tell you what a good company 
I’m working for and how much I like my 
job,” can be the best possible recruiting 
contact. 


5. Company literature. At most col- 
leges, the student is given copies of com- 
pany literature, together with pertinent 
data furnished in an information or data 
sheet, at the time he makes his appoint- 
ment to talk with the company repre- 
sentative. He is usually advised to study 
this before the interview. Since the period 
between signing up for an interview and 
the interview itself is generally two weeks 
or less, it is important that all material 
you wish distributed arrive in the place- 
ment officer’s hands in good time. 


The Interview 


At most campuses, hundreds of com- 
panies are interested in talking to stu- 
dents. This means that the time of both 
the placement director and the individual 
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student must be carefully scheduled if 
each company is to have an opportunity 
to make personal contact with graduates. 
Generally a definite time is set for a 
company to interview and is announced 
on bulletin boards so that all graduates 
interested can sign up. If a large num- 
ber want to talk to representatives from 
a company, arrangements can sometimes 
be made for group interviews. During 
this period the job openings and oppor- 
tunities can be outlined, and those grad- 
uates who are interested can be signed 
up for personal interviews. 


Selecting an Interviewer 


Interviewers are primarily company 
representatives. What they are and how 
they conduct themselves represent the only 
visible evidence the graduate has of the 
company with which he may later affili- 
ate. As he talks to a company inter- 
viewer, a question he will be very likely 
to ask himself, either consciously or sub- 
conciously, is: “How would I like work- 
ing for, or with, this man and others 
like him?” If he can see the interviewer 
as a good employer or fellow employee, 
he will generally transfer this favorable 
impression to his mental image of the 
company itself. Because the first im- 
pression is so important, it is vital that 
the interviewer be selected with extreme 
care. He should be of good appearance, 
and his manner should show forthright- 
ness, honesty, and ability to deal with 
the student on his own level. Although 
age is not of primary importance, the 
interviewer should be on a company level 
high enough so that he can speak with 
authority about the entire organization. 
This means that he must have a company 
viewpoint. He should not be a person 
who can speak only for his own depart- 
ment or unit. The chief exception here, 
perhaps, is in the recruiting of research 
personnel, where a research viewpoint 
seems to be particularly helpful. 
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Some companies bring men as highly 
placed as plant managers and vice pres!- 
dents to their interviews. Others are con- 
vinced that there is particular value in 
having present a recent graduate who has 
just finished his training program. This 
individual will be very close to the grad- 
uate and can easily talk to him in terms 
of his own problems and aspirations. 
On the other hand, he may not be fa- 
miliar with the company as a whole, 
or with its philosophy, and in most cases, 
therefore, should not be the company’s 
sole representative. 


Conducting the Interview 


Most interviews are about 20 minutes 
long. Since it is important to keep on 
schedule, in order to give equal consid- 
eration to all applicants, this 20-minute 
period should be used to maximum effect. 
In many cases, this limited time is the 


only opportunity a company will have 
to size a man up and to sell him on 
the organization. 


One precaution: brochures and other 
printed material should be  distrib- 
uted sufficiently far in advance so that 
the student has had an opportunity to 
study it and to formulate questions. Don’t 
waste the limited time of the interview 
period by having the student read the 
material there. He should already have 
basic, factual information about the com- 
pany, its products and plant locations. 

1. Let the student talk. Faradoxical 
as it may seem, the graduate is most 
likely to feel that an interview is success- 
ful if he does most of the talking. For 
this reason, the interviewer should be 
adept at asking questions that will en- 
courage the student to talk about his own 
interests and abilities and, in turn, to 
ask for any information he needs to help 
him make up his mind. It is not nearly 
so effective to deliver a 15- or 18-minute 
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sales talk to the graduate and then to 
give him time to ask only one or two 
questions. 


2. Offering entertainment and gifts. 
With the continuing scarcity of gradu- 
ates, particularly engineers, there is a 
growing tendency to conduct the recruit- 
ing campaign in somewhat the same 
fashion as recruiting for football play- 
ers has been carried out. Offering the 
graduate expense-paid trips, bonuses, or 
gifts for signing with the company, or 
providing lavish entertainment, is detri- 
mental both to the prospective employee 
and to the company. The graduate comes 
to his new job under the impression that 
he has been wooed and won, that he is 
a privileged character; the company 
cheapens its own recruiting efforts in the 
eyes of the intelligent, straight-thinking 
kind of graduate it most wants, and also 
in the opinion of the faculty and college 
officials. 


Individual vs. Team Interviewing 


Several interviewers from one com- 
pany sometimes compose a team which 
acts jointly in conducting the inter- 
views. This can be effective, but in 
setting it up certain basic principles 
should be kept in mind. 

First, students prefer to talk to an in- 
dividual, rather than to several people. 
This is understandable because it gen- 
erally requires a few minutes for even 
a good interviewer to establish rapport. 
With several interviewers this takes much 
longer and is less satisfactory. It is 
best that the man-to-man relationship be 
preserved. If it is necessary for several 
company representatives to participate 
actively in the interview, the students 
may not mind talking individually to 
successive interviewers. 


Second, if team interviews are con- 
ducted as such, they should be kept 














on an informal basis and not resolve into 


inquisitions. Here again the important 
consideration is to give the graduate a 
chance to talk. 

Third, several individuals can _parti- 
cipate in the interview successfully if one 
is clearly the leader and does most of 
the talking. He establishes the rela- 
tionship and conducts the interview. A 
second man may be present to contribute 
his viewpoint—as, for instance, an em- 
ployee who has just completed the com- 
pany training program. Or a representa- 
tive of the personnel department may be 
on hand to observe and to make an ob- 
jective over-all appraisal of the candi- 
date. If this appraisal is based upon the 
use of some kind of check list, under no 
circumstances should the observer check 
off items or write notes in the presence of 
the job candidate as if he were judging 
livestock. Participation should be both 
casual and unobtrusive. 


After the Interview 


Students who have been interviewed 
are very much interested in learning how 
they fared. To maintain good relations, 
the company should be very prompt in 
clarifying its intentions, whether in the 
form of a rejection, an invitation to visit 
the plant, a further interview, or a job 
offer. 


Rejecting applicants. The person most 
important to the company’s good campus 
relations is the man who is turned down. 
If not handled properly, he is certain 
to carry an unfavorable reaction to the 
student body and the faculty. In the 
long run, sales may be lost if rejected 
applicants are in a position to purchase 
or influence the purchase of your com- 
pany’s products. Whether by letter, tele- 
phone, or personal interview, rejections 
should be forthright and unequivocal, 
but at the same time courteous and 
friendly. It is hardly fair or considerate 
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to ask the placement director or a faculty 


member to notify a student that he has 
been rejected. 


Plant visits. It is sometimes advisable 
to invite a prospective employee to visit 
the plant. This gives him an opportunity 
to look over the work situation and at 
the same time makes him available for 
further interviews. In many cases, if a 
student is really interested, he will re- 
quest that he be permitted to visit the 
plant. In this event, he should, of course, 
be given an opportunity to do so. 


When the graduate arrives at the plant, 
his needs and interests should be kept 
in mind. The visit should be more than 
a series of interviews in the plant offices; 
the graduate should have ample oppor- 
tunity to see the plant and the place 
where he will work. 


If the company is covering the ex- 
penses of the visit, it is thoughtful to pay 
the graduate’s expenses in cash during 
the time of his visit. .He may not have 
enough funds to permit him to wait for 
a check without great inconvenience. 

Making the job offer. Most job of- 
fers are not made directly on the campus. 
But as soon as the offer is made, whether 
this is at the time of the campus visit or 
later, the company should take steps to 
keep in touch with the prospective em- 
ployee. This can be managed successfully 
by follow-up letters and by sending him 
copies of the company newspaper or 
magazine. The more information he re- 
ceives about the company and the more 
evidence he has of your interest in him, 
the more likely it is that the graduate 
will decide he wants to work for you. 
Whatever the result, be sure to keep the 
placement director informed of the offers 
and rejections you have made. 

Arrangements for physical examination 
should be made as soon after the appli- 
cant accepts as practical. This will pre- 
vent the disappointment and even hard- 
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ship which might result if the physical 
examination were delayed until the new 
employee reported for work. 


CONCLUSION 


Many companies today are suffering 
from shortages of executives because they 
failed to hire enough young men with 
potential ability during the depression 
years of the early 1930’s. In another 17 
to 20 years, a similar situation promises 
to develop because there are not enough 
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young men with promise today to fill 
the ever-increasing demand. Most com- 
panies find their best source of potential 
executives and administrators in the grad- 
uating classes of our colleges and uni- 
versities. There is great competition in 
the recruitment of these young men. The 
company with a recruiting program pro- 
perly organized and conducted is most 
likely to attract enough graduates to keep 
its pipelines of executive talent filled. 
Only by so doing can it hold and improve 
its position during the years ahead. 


Negotiating With a Local 
Union Committee 


MONROE BERKOWITZ 
Rutgers University 


Management has a responsibility not only to build a strong negotiating committee 
but also to delegate responsibility and recognize the committee’s authority to make 
decisions at the bargaining table. Active membership at the executive level, the author 
contends, can make the negotiating group a decisive tool in the promotion of good 


public relations and in the successful negotiation of mutually acceptable contracts. 


COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING is fundamentally 
a relationship between organizations, not 
between individuals. In spite of the 
proliferation of multi-employer bargain- 
ing and the inflated attention it some- 
times receives from the press, the usual 
bargaining situation still involves a sin- 
gle company and a single local union. 
These organizations may be the real 


opposing forces; but even in this age 
of servo-mechanisms and developed tech- 
nology it is still negotiating committees, 
composed of mere human beings, which 
must sit around the conference table. The 
relation between these individuals and 
the organizations they represent deserves 
examination. 

Union representatives have long com- 
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plained about company negotiators who 
have authority to reach agreement on 
only the most picayune issues. The com- 
pany committee which must refer each 
union proposal to “higher-ups” lays it- 
self open to criticism, since it is difficult 
and at times impossible to negotiate by 
remote control. As one union representa- 
tive put it: “It’s hard to deal with the 
junior varsity when we, and sometimes 
they, don’t know what the first team is 
thinking.” A well-balanced argument 
loses much in flavor and cogency when 
it is digested and relayed to higher man- 
agement. Psychologists have been dili- 
gent in publicizing the tendency of lower 
officials to color information as it passes 
up the line. Then, too, subordinates often 
display a zeal for protecting sacred prin- 
ciples and their version of what is actu- 
ally fundamental may differ greatly from 
that of the persons in control. 


Most companies should be able to 
select negotiating committees with real 
authority. Such a procedure means that 
top managers, pressed with other duties, 
must give up precious time. But few 
things are more important to the con- 
tinued well-being of a firm than the 
peaceful negotiation of a fair and ade- 
quate contract. Sales, financial, or pro- 
duction problems mean little if the plant 
is on strike. 


Familiarity Breeds Respect 


Some executives are reluctant to in- 
volve themselves in the by-play of direct 
union negotiations for fear of becoming 
the target of personal abuse. This is a 
calculated risk but unions inclined to 
use the tar brush do so whether or not 
the individuals actually are present at 
the sessions. In fact, a case might be 
made for the fact that vilification springs 
from a sense of frustration and from 
absence of personal contact. It’s prob- 
ably harder for union officials to abuse 
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an executive in their local union news- 
paper when they see him every day at 
the bargaining table. Undoubtedly some 
people on both sides are the sort that 
you really have to know before you dis- 
like, but in most cases a_ well-known 
aphorism must be reversed, since famil- 
iarity can breed respect. 

A modern firm owes responsibilities to 
many different groups; it would be im- 
possible to select a committee composed 
entirely of free agents. Institutional re- 
quirements for survival limit the free- 
dom of action of both union and com- 
pany representatives. The solution is not 
to abandon instructions but to define 
limits so as to leave the committee with 
as much flexibility as possible. Full 
authority should be given to it to frame 
positive proposals based on the sugges- 
tions from all groups in management. 
However, the difficult task is to delineate 
the forbidden ground. Basic questions 
must be answered well in advance of the 
contract’s termination date. If a wage 
increase is in the wind, just how much 
can the company give? How far will 
the company go in acceding to a demand 
for joint participation in an incentive 
system or a job evaluation plan? Other 
questions might be suggested, but the 
answers are the important thing. 


Hold the Line 


The limits framed in the cool, calm 
pre-negotiation days must hold at the 
eleventh hour, even if the union pres- 
ident turns to the door, ready to give 
marching orders. Something more than 
caprice and convenience must be con- 
sidered if these issues are to be confined 
to principles for which the company is 
ready, willing, and able to take a strike. 
Once these basic limits are defined, the 
group should have complete freedom. It’s 
not enough to tell a committee to go so 
far and then, if stymied, to come back 
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for further instructions. Such a proce- 
dure effectively ties the hands of the com- 
mittee and destroys whatever respect the 


union might have for the management 
men. 


The union negotiating committee pre- 
sents different problems. It is not that 
this group lacks sufficient power but 
rather that it may refuse to use all the 
power it has. The difficulty occurs when 
the union committee refuses to give a 
firm answer to an offer from the com- 
pany. Assume that management makes a 
final wage offer, invariably something 
less than the union originally demanded. 
Too often the union committee will 
hedge; it will neither accept nor reject 
the offer but instead promise to submit 
it to the membership. This may seem 
the epitome of democratic procedure but 
usually it is an evasion of legitimate re- 
sponsibilities. 

This story, which may be apocryphal, 
is told about Sidney Hillman, who had 
a reputation as a shrewd negotiator. Dur- 
ing a critical moment in a bargaining 
session involving a local of the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee, manage- 
ment made an offer designed to settle 
the dispute. Hillman, acting as spokes- 
man, turned to the local president and 
asked him if he could accept the offer. 
The president shrugged his shoulders and 
refused to say one way or the other but 
offered to take the offer back to the mem- 
bership and put it to a vote. Hillman, 
a bit annoyed, told the man that the deci- 
sion was his to make, that he was either 
to accept or reject it. If he accepted, 
then it was his duty to go and sell it to 
the membership, Hillman said; and if he 
couldn’t sell it then, he should resign. 


Take a Firm Stand 


This may be going a bit far but the 
point is clear. It is the duty of the 
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negotiating committee to accept or re- 
ject offers and then to sell the decisions 
to the membership. It is not always easy 
for representatives to take a definite posi- 
tion, since they seldom get what was 
asked for and often what they do get is 
less than what was previously conceived 
as the minimum request. But it is just 
because these decisions are complex that 
the committee is obligated to make them. 
Of necessity, the rank and file are less 
well informed than the representatives; 
they have a right to expect positive guid- 
ance. If the committee’s main purpose 
is to relay arguments and answers, it is 
nonsensical for the union to go through 
the sometimes elaborate process of select- 
ing committee members. Western Union 
boys could do an admirable job as 
couriers. The unpleasant decisions are 
for the committee to make; other deci- 
sions raise no problems. 

Where does this leave the rank and 
file? Are the members reduced to the 
status of mere automatons who have only 
to rubber-stamp the results? To say that 
it is obligatory for the negotiating com- 
mittee to sell the rank and file does not 
imply that the members cannot refuse to 
make the purchase. They still exercise 
more than a veto power, and recent in- 
ternational experience testifies to the 
power of the veto alone. The power of 
the membership must be felt through the 
activities of a democratically selected 
negotiating committee. 

It is here, incidentally, that the value 
of a fairly large committee is apparent. 
Management sometimes may think that 
a large union committee is a waste of 
manpower. This feeling may be height- 
ened when only one or two members 
actually say anything during the sessions. 
However, if the group is large enough, 
the chances are that it will represent a 
fair cross-section of the union member- 
ship. Then, if a proposal is accepted 
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by the committee, it has good chances of 
being welcomed by the membership. 


Ease the Selling Task 


Successful _collective-bargaining __re- 
quires that management recognize the 
burden placed upon a union negotiating 
committee. Offers must be presented in 
such a manner that they will be appeal- 
ing to the majority attending a member- 
ship meeting. This takes time, the exer- 
cise of some ingenuity, and recognition 
of the fact that the union is a political 
as well as an economic organization. If 
negotiations are to come to a peaceful 
conclusion, an offer must be framed so 
that the selling task of the union officials 
is not an impossible one. 

Another corollary follows. If the union 
negotiating committee accepts its au- 
thority, the company must treat it as a 
responsible body and not bypass it by 
direct appeals to the membership. In 
rare cases, a direct appeal may force the 
hand of a recalcitrant committee; but 
surely the mails are overburdened with 
letters to employees setting forth the 





employer’s position and the company’s 
point of view on the status of negotia- 
tions. (In some circles, it is not quite 
respectable to have a labor dispute with- 
out a full-page advertisement in one of 
the newspapers!) Unless the collective- 
bargaining situation has deteriorated 
completely, the maxim can be laid down: 
“If the union committee won’t be con- 
vinced, the rank and file can’t be.” 


It is granted that this philosophy is 
not at one with that underlying the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The philosophy of the Act 
is an “election philosophy” under which 
the rank and file can vote and vote and 
vote. The Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service is given the authority, 
in some instances, to place the last offer 
of the employer before the rank and file. 
There are admittedly occasions when 
such action is justified, but this is not 
the step to take if stability and har- 
monious relations are the goal. The 
road to progress lies in free collective- 
bargaining between able, strong negotiat- 
ing committees, each armed with the 
power and the will to make decisions. 





Employment in Manufacturing Shows Regional Shifts 


GROWTH in manufacturing activity between 1947 and 1951, as measured by em- 
ployment, varied greatly in different parts of the U. S., a special report by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics shows. 

The sharpest 1947-51 employment gain was reported on the Pacific coast, where 
the proportion of the nation’s manufacturing workers increased from 6.8 per cent 
to 7.7 per cent. Very large gains were also recorded in the West North Central, 
West South Central, South Atlentic, and Mountain regions. On the other hand, 
the proportion of manufacturing workers in New England dropped slightly, and a 
large drop occurred in the Middle Atlantic region. 

Some of the largest industrial states had fewer manufacturing workers in 1951 
than in 1947. In this group were New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, each 
with losses of between 1 and 2 per cent. In the nine states in which declines 
occurred, however, none exceeded 3 per cent. 

Five states—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan—each with 
more than 1 million manufacturing workers, accounted for 44 per cent of the 
country’s manufacturing workers in 1951. At the other end of the range, 25 
states and the District of Columbia together, each with fewer than 152,000 manu- 
facturing workers, employed only 11 per cent of the country’s total of such workers. 











Winning Acceptance for the 


Job Evaluation Plan 


Controlled Participation Pays 


HARRY WALLER DANIELS* 


Gaining employee acceptance for a job evaluation plan is more important to the ul- 
timate success of the program, and more difficult of attainment, than any phase of the 
plan itself. Pointing out that the shortest route to acceptance is through understand- 
ing—from the springboard of participation—the author advocates here a technique 
of human relations to apply to the installation of a job evaluation program: a policy 
of controlled participation under which management takes the initiative on a horizon- 
tal level, employees share in the installation on a vertical plane, and both work to- 
gether constructively to accomplish the objectives of job evaluation. 


WHAT IS INDUSTRY’s biggest headache in 
installing a job evaluation program? Is 
it writing the job descriptions? Classify- 
ing the jobs? Rating the jobs? Comput- 
ing wages? Or is it helping the em- 
ployees to understand the program and to 
accept it? This last problem—winning 
employee acceptance—is undoubtedly the 
biggest challenge in setting up a job 
evaluation program that will be success- 
ful in reducing wage grievances, pro- 
viding rewards for performance, and 
furnishing a basis for fair and equitable 
pay rates. 

Yet many job evaluation programs are 
neither understood nor accepted by the 
very people for whose benefit they were 
installed! It’s a toss-up whether job 
evaluation administrators get more com- 
plaints from employees or from foremen 





about poorly installed job evaluation 
plans. 

Foreman Brown wants to know why 
his department was rated so low in com- 
parison to another: “Our work is just 
as skilled as theirs!” 

Employee Jones thinks his job is un- 
derpaid and turns in a costly grievance. 

Employee Smith doesn’t understand the 
difference between job-rating and merit- 
rating——and his foreman doesn’t help 
matters because he doesn’t understand it 
either. 

These are just a few common examples 
—we could all think of dozens more. 
What do these add up to? Misunder- 
standings, grievances, suspicion of man- 
agement, low morale, and sometimes even 
more damaging results. 

Many managements feel that if these 
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WINNING ACCEPTANCE FOR THE JOB EVALUATION PLAN 


troubles are to be expected, it is better 
to live with their present jumbled wage 
classifications than to take a chance on 
installing a new job evaluation program. 
Yet every day the detrimental effects of 
their present job classification plan (or 
lack of it) become increasingly apparent. 


How is Participation Controlled? 


What, then, is the answer? Recent ex- 
perience has shown that misunderstand- 
ing and lack of acceptance need not be 
the inevitable aftermath of installing a 
new job evaluation plan. The answer, 
while no “cure-all,” is participation—con- 
trolled participation in the installation of 
the new plan by those to be covered by 
it. 

Consider an example: Supposing that 
you need a new job evaluation for your 
engineering group, controlled participa- 
tion means sitting down with your engi- 
neers and together working out the pro- 
cedures, while enlisting their aid in clas- 
sifying and evaluating their jobs. If you 
set rates for key jobs in bargaining ses- 
sions with the union, you are already en- 
gaging in a kind of participation. Control- 
ling the participation means simply that 
management takes—and keeps—the in- 
itiative. Controlled participation is not 
a battleground like many bargaining con- 
ferences; it means working together con- 
structively to achieve a common goal. 


Horizontal and Vertical Participation 


Management should set the objectives 
of the new job evaluation program, but 
from there on the amount of delegation 
and participation should vary with the 
circumstances. In one medium-sized 
company where the writer participated in 
setting up a program, a group of the 
entire top echelon—eight executives— 
formulated policy, defined objectives, set 
up schedules, and even prepared the job 
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evaluation manual. Then a vertical com- 
mittee, representing all levels of super- 
vision and rank and file, approved job 
descriptions and actually rated the jobs. 
In this plant each individual saw a rough 
draft description of his job, criticized it, 
and approved it before it went to the 
rating committee. Foremen were given 
a chance to see and approve both the 
job descriptions and the ratings of jobs 
in their units. 

The wage curve, job classifications, and 
pay ranges were then approved jointly 
by the top executive committee and by 
the foremen after several meetings. In- 
dividual conferences were held with each 
general foreman to clarify any questions 
about the program, and to get their sug- 
gestions. An “open-door” policy was 
strictly observed by all the job evalua- 
tion administrators. This is controlled 
participation. 


No Rigid Method 


Many managements would be appre- 
hensive about using a similar procedure 
in their organizations. They would ad- 
vance arguments against it, such as: 
“What about management’s preroga- 
tives?” “Won’t this mean that the conflict- 
ing aims of all these groups will preclude 
any scientific plan?” “Won't 
more?” 


it cost 


Most managements will agree that in- 
viting participation does not increase con- 
flict but, rather, reduces the likelihood 
of it, since steps are being taken to cor- 
rect problems. The problems requiring 
new job evaluation are visible to, and 
affect, everyone in the organization. It 
seems sound that the steps taken to solve 
these problems should also be visible 
to, and affect, everyone. 

No one would advocate a rigid method 
of participation for all organizations and 
all situations. It may be that the au- 
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thority and prestige of an outside con- 
sultant are so necessary to the success 
of a new program that relatively little 
participation by employees is desirable. 
In such situations, a method of obtain- 
ing understanding and acceptance may 
involve individual interviews and small 
informal conferences. The important 
thing is not the particular method of 
obtaining participation, but the fact that 
management takes the initiative and thus 
controls the participation. 


The Decentralized Program 


The size of the organization may be a 
compelling factor in planning for parti- 
cipation. Very large organizations may 
favor a decentralized policy of installing 
job evaluation. Decentralization of ad- 
ministration here means that differences 
in job evaluation procedures, forms, man- 
uals, etc., can be expected. In such a 
situation, the several plans must be 
equated, and centralized interpretation 
and control must be provided. There are 
mathematical means available for this 
purpose. Thus, even in a very large or- 
ganization, the principles of controlled 
participation can be valuable in provid- 
ing flexible job evaluation plans which 
not only fit the locai situations but pro- 
vide for headquarters control. 

There is one situation in which any 
participation by company personnel is 
undesirable:: when the company has very 
little time or interest to spend on instal- 
ling a new job evaluation program. In 
this case, the consultant decides for all 
concerned the policies, schedules, plans, 
methods, and costs. He brings in a staff 
of job analysts and produces a_ thick 
file of job descriptions, job classifica- 
tions, and recommended rate ranges. In 
cases like this, any participation that may 
exist results usually from the aggressive 
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striving of the company officer who 
originally brought in the consultant. 


Hidden Cost of Non-Participation 


There are both advantages and dis- 
advantages to this kind of consultant- 
client relationship in installing job eval- 
uation. It is quicker than a plan which 
involves participation by company per- 
sonnel. It frees company officers, super- 
visors, and employees from worry or 
concern about the work as it progresses. 
It provides an outside scapegoat in case 
of future troubles with the installation. 
But such plans are no cheaper, nor are 
they more accurate in classifying jobs 
than those plans which embody con- 
trolled participation. 


Disadvantages of such plans become 
apparent after the consultant leaves. The 
wage and salary administrator may be 
left to his own devices without being 
fully trained in the new plan. This, of 
course, causes him to refer many ques- 
tions to the consultant, providing the 
latter with a continuing income. But 
more important, non-participatory job 
evaluation installations do not solve the 
manifold problems of gaining employee 
and supervisory understanding and ac- 
ceptance. Though such plans may be 
technically adequate, they make no pro- 
vision for the practical problems of day- 
to-day administration of the program 
after its installation. 


Acceptance—Through Participation 


When the principle of controlled par- 
ticipation guides management in instal- 
ling a new program, sound human re- 
lations procedures will be applied to each 
interpersonal contact involved. Sound 
procedures will be developed to assist 
in the day-to-day administration of the 
program after its installation. The job 
evaluation program will become dynamic- 





ally integrated with the everyday func- 
tioning of the supervisor on his job. 
The old business maxim, “It’s not so 
much what you do, as how you do it,” 
certainly applies to job evaluation. Much 
industrial research on job evaluation 
plans has shown that, generally speak- 
ing, jobs are classified essentially in the 
same way, regardless of the particular 
rating schemes used. The crucial test 
of the job evaluation program is wheth- 
er or not the problems which necessitated 
the new program are solved after its in- 
stallation. Suspicion, low morale, and 
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wage grievances can be solved largely by 
instilling in supervisors and employees 
new attitudes of trust. This means that 
acceptance on the part of supervisor 
and employees is mandatory for the suc- 
cess of any new job evaluation program. 


The road to acceptance starts at par- 
ticipation and leads through understand- 
ing. Experience has shown that con- 
trolled participation can be a potent force 
in bringing about acceptance of the job 
evaluation program at all levels of the 
organization. 


‘“Selling’’ Time Study on the Job 
A Technique for Training the Time-Study Man 


GEORGE S. ODIORNE 
Rutgers University 


The installation of a time-study program in a company may arouse sharp resentment 


in the shop—resentment which not only affects production but actually impedes the 


mechanical progress of the time-study man himself. It requires the best efforts of 


management to “sell” the idea down the line. Here is a report on a novel classroom 


technique which illustrates how, with proper training, the time-study man can wir 


worker confidence and thereby do his own job more effectively. 


THE STIGMA that once attached to the 
stopwatch, and the man who holds it in 
setting rates in the shop, has greatly di- 
minished in recent years. Social scientists 
have taught us a lot about human rela- 
tions, and more progressive union leaders 


have come to recognize the benefits to be 
derived from standardization of rates 
made by time study. Nevertheless, there 
is a large element of human relations in 
the time-study man’s job. As he leaves 
his office for the plant, board and watch 
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in hand, to set a rate on a machine and 
operator, he still has the task of “selling” 
himself. 


Most job specifications for the time- 
study man now indicate that he must have 
“ability to get along with people,” or 
“personality,” or some similar attribute. 
Finding a man with such qualifications is 
a big step toward smoothing the path for 
the time-study department in doing its 
job in the factory. But personality alone 
is not enough. He needs more concrete 
training if he is to sell himself effectively 
in the shop. 

When the time-study man enters a de- 
partment and has selected a specific ma- 
chine to rate, he must know how to win 
the operator’s confidence in his ability 
and skill. And he must himself feel con- 
fident to cope with any situation that 
may arise. Adequate training can prepare 
him for this. 


Using the Tape Recorder 


Mr. David Hill, an instructor for the 
Extension Division of Rutgers University, 
has recently experimented with a novel 
technique based on sound training prin- 
ciples for preparing the time-study man 
in this all-important relationship with the 
operator: he makes ingenious use of the 
tape recorder. 

Mr. Hill, whose full-time job is train- 
ing director for the Parlin Plant of the 
Hercules Powder Company, selected two 
students for a demonstration in his class 
in time study. One was a beginner who 
had never made an actual study in a 
plant, while the other was an experienced 
old-timer, the veteran of many a brush 
with an uncooperative shop worker. He 
seated the old-timer at a drill press in the 
Rutgers time-study lab, to simulate a 
worker on his job. The second student 
was to act as a time-study man approach- 
ing the job to set a rate on it. The rest 
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of the class watched, while Mr. Hill re- 
corded the proceedings on tape for future 
play-back. 


From the initial contact, the old-timer 
pulled every trick in the book to thwart 
the novice. He sneered at his white shirt, 
he quit the job to take a smoke, and he 
stalled. He accused the time study man 
of being a “speed-up artist,” referred to 
him as an “efficiency expert,” and ad- 
vanced every known argument against 
time study ever presented by a worker. 
The youngster tried to cope with him by 
reason, persuasion, and guile. 


A Timesaving Device 


After this demonstration the tape was 
played back and discussed carefully by 
the instructor and the class. Then another 
team repeated this procedure. After sev- 
eral such practice sessions a number of 
practical working principles were decided 
upon. The students agreed that this class 
session in time study was one of the most 
valuable they had ever attended. Many 
of the class members introduced the tech- 
nique in their own plants, where it was 
used on some of the professionals, who 
were delighted with it. In many cases, 
it served as a timesaver in bringing time- 
study men up to peak efficiency by over- 
coming a major obstacle to professional 
competence on the job. 


The advantage of the tape recorder lay 
in the fact that it permitted the action 
to be played over again and again. It 
gave the class an opportunity to break 
down into its basic elements the task of 
selling time study to an operator on the 
job. It established a number of working 
principles to be followed, and dramatized 
the pitfalls to be avoided. It introduced 
the best elements. of scientific methods 
study into training in a purely human- 
relations aspect of a job. This in itself 
is worthy of notice, for such opportunities 
are rare. 








A Code of Ethics for the Psychologist 


HAROLD SEASHORE 
Director, Test Division 
The Psychological Corporation 


Industrial relations executives who utilize the services of psychologists must fre- 
quently assess the qualifications of consultants without clear knowledge of the pro- 
fessional training they should look for or the pitfalls involved in an unwise choice. 
The psychologists themselves have been faced with the problem of what to do about 
the untrained or fraudulent practitioner who threatens the public esteem of their pro- 
fession. The new code of ethics adopted by the American Psychological Association 
gives a clear-cut statement of the professional standards the psychologists set for them- 
selves and what the industrial user of their services should reasonably expect. While 
such codes won’t drive out the unscrupulous practitioner, the author points out, they 
can effectively restrict his area of operations. 


ONE OF THE MARKS of a maturing protession 
is the codification of ethical standards which 
should govern its members. Governing codes 
are well-accepted in medicine, law, and teach- 
ing. In the business world, the CPA’s, the pub- 
lic relations experts, the movie producers, and 
other groups codify what they mutually agree to 
be good practices. Trade organizations, from 
apple growers to zipper manufacturers, try to 
formulate their ideas of public protection and 
honorable competition. 


Sometimes codes of good professional and 
business behavior become legalized, as in laws 
governing doctors or promoters of stocks and 
bonds. The common rules of human decency 
and the application of strong social pressures 
toward morality are still primary forces in 
our society. Between laws and the generalized 
social forces are the special codes which re- 
sponsible groups develop for themselves. 

The rapid growth of the science of psycholo- 
gy and its increasing impact on business and 
industry invite the attention of management 
to a new code—Ethical Standards of Psychol- 
ogists—recently adopted by the American Psy- 
chological Association.’ 

As might be expected in a profession which 
attempts to study man’s problems by experi- 


1 Ethical Standards of Psychologists. Vol. 1, The 
Code of Ethics, 16 pages; and Vol. 2, Source Book 
of Ethical Problems, Incidents, and Principles, 171 
pages. Washington, D. C.: The American Psy 
chological Association, 1952. Vol. 2 will not be 
produced for general circulation, 


ment and controlled observation, the code is 
not a collection of prescriptions generated by 
a wise committee. The final distillation (Vol. 
1) emerged from a collection of over 1,000 
“incidents” (Vol. 2) submitted by hundreds 
of psychologists. These incidents were classi- 
fied into meaningful categories which were 
summarized as sub-principles. The sub-prin- 
ciples, in turn, were grouped into six broader 
areas: Public Responsibility, Client Relation- 
ships, Teaching, Research, Writing and Pub- 
lishing, and Professional Relationships. 
Personnel executives and others in manage- 
ment will be interested in these principles 
which relate to the role of the psychologist in 
the industrial field or, more directly, which will 
help them evaluate psychologists whom they 
may employ as staff members or as consultants. 


Helps Identify the Ethical Psychologist 


The code will not guarantee either com- 
petence or character, but it does provide one 
yardstick for evaluation. For example, the 
businessman has a right to expect that an 
ethical psychologist will not try to sell him 
secret techniques or procedures which the 
proponent will not divulge to fellow scientists. 
Psychologists are obligated to report in print, 
or at least make available to qualified persons, 
the research evidence for any method or 
technique which they espouse. The business 
executive should be wary of the man with 
the secret method or the man whose “testi- 
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monials” do not include acceptance by fellow 
scientists, 

At a more mundane level, the code says that 
the ethical psychologist, in his advertising or 
public announcements, must adhere to pro- 
fessional standards (i.e., those of doctors, 
lawyers, CPA’s, engineers) rather than 
employ commercial techniques such as display 
advertising or radio commercials. The execu- 
tive may properly raise his eyebrows at con- 
sultants who use high-pressure methods to 
sell their psychological services, or, for that 
matter, who employ salesmen to sell their 
services.” 


Must Observe Limits of Competence 


Since the field of psychology is most di- 
verse, the code states that ethical psycholo- 
gists will recognize “the boundaries of their 
competence.” A competent clinical psycholo- 
gist (working with disturbed or atypical per- 
sons in hospitals, clinics, penal institutions, 
etc.) is not automatically qualified to conduct 
a morale survey for a company just because 
he has a Ph.D. in psychology. In this era 
of specialization, we recognize that just as 
the business man expects the physician and 
lawyer to stay within the field of his special- 
ized competence and to refer the inquirer to 
a more expert source when necessary, so also 
he expects the psychologist not to overextend 
himself. There are few psychologists who are 
equally competent in such different phases of 
business as advertising and public opinion, 
on the one hand, and personnel selection, train- 
ing, and executive appraisal on the other. 

The well-trained psychologist, it is true, 
can adapt himself to almost any problem which 
comes up and probably make a contribution 
to its solution. His doctoral training should 
prepare him in all the basic research methods 
of psychology. But even the psychologist who 
is a good “general practit‘oner” in, say, per- 
sonnel psychology, should know his limits and 
deal frankly with the would-be buyer of his 
services. As a corollary, the company which 
employs a staff psychologist to serve its per- 
sonnel department comprehensively should not 
consider him inadequate if he honestly seeks 


2 Use of salesmen by test publishers is a somewhat 
different matter. The analogy here is that while the 
doctor does not have salesmen, the pharmaceutical 
roducer does. The test publisher is obligated to 
insure that his salesmen meet reasonable minimum 
standards of professional competence if they are to 
offer any consultation to purchasers. A test repre- 
sentative who calls on a company to advise about 
what tests to use in different situations is posing 
as a psychologist—and therefore ought to be one! 
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a more specialize! consultant to advise the 
company on some problems. 


Obligations of Test Publishers 


The obligations of psychologists in relation 
to the distribution of tests are stated in Vol- 
ume 2 of Ethical Standard of Psychologists. 
Obviously a professional society cannot di- 
rectly control the many publishing houses 
which market the aptitude, proficiency, inter- 
est, and personality tests which companies use 
in their personnel work. Nevertheless, the 
APA asked the cooperation of the publishers 
in the working out of a set of governing 
principles regarding the publication, the dis- 
tribution, and the use of tests. 

The essence of these rules, as they apply 
to business and industry, is that tests are 
essentially prescription items in the psycho- 
logical drug store and therefore should not 
be sold over the counter to anyone who wants 
to buy. Only persons with some reasonable 
minimum training in the use of tests should 
be allowed to purchase them. 


Psychologists are responsible, to a certain 
degree, for the use of the measurement de- 
vices they develop and sponsor. This is not 
a new idea. This writer’s organization has 
always reserved the right to restrict the sale 
of tests to qualified persons.’ We have been 
greatly pleased over the years that for every 
would-be purchaser who has questioned our 
restrictions, there have been 50 who have 
commended us for assuming a public respon- 
sibility. 

Personnel men, by and large, recognize that 
tests improperly used can be most dangerous, 
and tests indiscriminately scattered around 
to any and all buyers would by that very 
fact become useless measuring devices. There- 
fore, the profession now advises all publishers 
of tests that the APA will support and 
strongly urge the principle of - limiting the 
sale of tesis to “persons who can demonstrate 
that they have the knowledge and skill nec- 
essary for their effective use and _interpre- 
tation.” 


*The word “qualified” does not mean that psychol- 
ogists insist that only psychologists can use tests. 
The — of restriction is not a device to create 
a closed shop for the protection of psychologists 
but rather is an ethical point for the protection of 
management and worker alike. The report says 
there are some tests which any personnel man 
should be able to use; others, the use of which re- 
quires some formal training in college and uni- 
versity or on-the-job training under the direction 
of a psychologist; and still others (mainly clinical 
personality tests) which are dangerous unless in- 
terpreted by a fully-trained person. 





A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


The code further states with regard to test 
publishing that test authors (mostly psychol- 
ogists) and publishers should be sure their 
tests meet certain technical requirements be- 
fore release—and that such technical data be 
published in a manual. No secret validation, 
no virtue by testimonial; let the evidence be 
open and clear. Proposed minimum stand- 
ards for further evaluating the authenticity 
of tests are under discussion; personnel men 
can expect an official “yardstick” document 
on this topic soon. 


Labels and Licenses 


Obviously, a code for phycholog’sts is not 
a code for those persons who pose as psychol- 


gists. Quacks will not feel under any com- 
pulsion to abide by its principles. But even 
for genuine psychologists the code rules that 


“it is unethical for an individual to claim 
either directly or by implication professional 
qualifications that exceed those he has ac- 
tually attained.” A further principle imposes 
on the psychologist a responsibility to “make 
certain that the nature of the organization 
(offering consulting services) is apparent .. . 
that the public is not misled by ambiguous 
titles or devious descriptions of purposes.” 

The executive who seeks psychological help 
in personnel problems will find that available 
practitioners can be grouped in four main 
categories: 


1. Quacks and pseudo-scientists. They are 
still around—and practice outside the pale 
of a self-imposed code of ethics such as we 
are discussing here. 


2. Well-meaning but incompetent persons 
who behave in unethical fashion because 
they will not acknowledge their incompetence. 
Some of these practitioners meet the minimum 
requirements of a psychologist—just as there 
are less-than-competent lawyers and account- 
ants. One needs, therefore, to look beyond the 
labels and the licenses. 


3. Experts in one field who are not ex- 
perts in another. There are engineering firms 
which do not hesitate to advise a client on 
the use of personnel tests—even the fancier 
clinical. variety. There are general manage- 
ment consultants who list psychological serv- 
ices in their brochures but have no recognized 
or recognizable psychologists on their staffs. 
There may even be psychologists who charge 
a fee for dabbling in law or finance. Members 
of all the professions serving business and -in- 
dustry need to face up to the importance of 
staying within their own field of competence 
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and learning how to use the services of related 
professions more effectively. 


4. Competent and ethical psychologists who 
apply their methods and knowledge with 
proper scientific modesty. 


Science or Profession? 


Fortunately, there is a trend toward recog- 
nition of the need for overlapping services on 
some problems (e.g., the psychological, en- 
gineering, and general managerial aspects of 
employee training or of production line plan- 
ning). Now that psychologists have defined 
their professional obligations more ¢learly and, 
it is hoped, will #olice their membership more 
effectively, the éxecutive who employs staff 
psychologists or consulting services should feel 
free to inquire fully into the qualifications and 
professional behavior of those who would 
serve him. 


In conclusion, the executive is reminded that 
psychology bears a peculiar relationship to 
many of the groups which serve business and 
industry. As a science, psychology undergirds 
the training and development of personnel in 
many professional fields—all those which are 
embraced under the popular caption of “hu- 
man relations.” We psychologists call these 
the behavior sciences, each of which has an 
applied, professional outlet. Thus it is that 
as a profession, psychology overlaps several 
other professions which spring from the same 
scientific foundations. Consider, for example, 
public opinion research and service. Psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, economists, and statisticians, 
to mention just a few, share in this cross- 
professional field. Another example is iabor 
relations, which is an application of law and 
economics, as well as of the science of hu- 
man_ behavior. 


The Psychologist Defined 


It is not surprising that executives some- 
times wonder just what the psychologist does, 
what he is. By a simple definition, the psy- 
chologist is a specialist in the science of hu- 
man behavior. As a professional practitioner, 
he usually must function as a specialist within 
this broad field. He may specialize as a social 
psychologist (opinion, advertising, morale, 
etc.), a clinical psychologist (mental disorder 
or maladjustment), a personnel psychologist 
(selection, training, counseling, etc.), or as an 
educational psychologist. Usually he must 
function in an inter-disciplinary setting, so he 
needs to know something about related fields. 
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Equally important, he needs to be able to work 
effectively with management, workers, and 
other professional groups. 

The new code of the American Psychological 
Association, in its final analysis, is an attempt 
by psychologists to put their own house in 
order and to upgrade the profession for greater 
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social good. It is to be hoped, as a result, 
that psychologists may better be able to serve 
business and industry, and that management 
may establish a sounder basis for evaluating 
psychologists who would serve the business 
world. 


The “‘Captive-Audience”’ Doctrine 


in NLRB Elections 


WALTER L. DAYKIN 
State University of lowa 


The right of management to present its views on company time and property pre- 


ceding a union election has been the subject of heated controversy—as well as of 


numerous NLRB rulings and court decisions. 


When can an employer be said to 


“interfere” in a fair and free election? Is timing of an employer’s speech a factor? 


Must the employer always allow the union similar opportunity to be heard? When is 


an employer’s speech not privileged under the law? 


What actions in this regard 


may constitute an unfair labor practice? A growing body of court opinion has de- 
fined and clarified the employer’s position, which the author examines here in the 
light of rulings passed down by the National Labor Relations Board. 


IN THE AREA of administrative law, it is 
clearly recognized that the function of an 
administrative body such as the National 
Labor Relations Board is to effectuate 
the policies of the statutory law over 
which it has jurisdiction. In perform- 
ing this activity, the Board can easily 
establish a body of precedent with far- 
reaching consequences for labor rela- 
tions. This is in reality what happened 
when the Board, in attempting to define 
privileged free speech on the part of the 
employer, developed what is commonly 


known as the captive- or compulsory- 
audience doctrine. 

In the case of Clark Brothers Com- 
pany, Incorporated,’ the Board, function- 
ing under the National Labor Relations 
Act prior to the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments, held that when the employer com- 
pelled his employees to assemble in the 
plant on company time to listen to an 
anti-union speech an hour before the 
polls opened for a run-off election, he 
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violated the law. To force employees to 
receive aid, information, and advice con- 
cerning their rights and privileges out- 
lined and guaranteed in the statute in- 
terfered with the free, fair election of 
representatives, even though the speech 
involved may have been privileged under 
the Constitution, the Board held. The 
employer forced the employees to listen 
because he controlled the way in which 
they were to use their time. They had 
either to listen to the speech or to leave 
the plant, which was not permissible 
during working hours. This, the Board 
considered, was not legal or proper use 
of the economic power which the em- 
ployer possessed through his ability to 
control the activities of employees during 
their hours of work. 


This reasoning was partially upheld 
by a Circuit Court of Appeals.? This 
court recognized that it had been legally 
established that an employer is function- 
ing within his constitutional rights of 
free speech when he expresses his point 
of view on labor matters or takes a defi- 
nite side on the issue of unionism, pro- 
viding, of course, that his conduct is not 
coercive. The Board contended ihat Sec- 
tion 7 of the statute granted employees 
freedom to decide whether or not they 
wished advice and counsel relative to 
self-organization for collective-bargaining 
purposes, and that the employer violated 
this right by compelling his workers to 
congregate on company time and prop- 
erty to hear speeches concerning their 
organizational prerogatives. While the 
court refused to establish such a broad 
rule, it did uphold the Board’s ruling that 
the employer’s conduct was coercive and 
interfered with the employee’s statutory 
right of self-organization. The court 
stated, however, that an employer is con- 
cerned with presenting his views on labor 
matters to his employees, and that this 





2 NLRB ws. Clark Bros. Co., Inc. 
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judicial body would be reluctant to pre- 
vent him from expressing these views to 
his employees on company time and 
property if the union representatives were 
granted the same opportunity. 


Threats or Promises Are Unfair 


The philosophy of the Board reflected 
in this case has been subjected to much 
criticism. Discussions preceding the pass- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Act indicated that 
the Board’s interpretation of compulsory 
attendance at an anti-union speech was 
too restrictive. Many believed that the 
Board should base a finding of unfair 
practices in this area of free speech 
rights upon the presence or absence of 
an expressed or implied threat of re- 
prisal or force, or upon a promise of 
benefit in the statements made. This 
point of view was incorporated in Sec- 
tion 8 (c) where the amended Act pro- 
vides that no statement of views, opin- 
ions, or arguments will constitute an un- 
fair practice unless it is coercive on its 
face. 


In dealing with the captive-audience 
doctrine in election proceedings since the 
passage of the amendments, the Board 
has tried to conduct an experiment or 
create as nearly ideal laboratory condi- 
tions as are possible and feasible, to deter- 
mine the unmolested, uninhibited desires 
of the employees. Therefore, the Board 
reasons that any conduct on the part of 
the employer or the union that creates 
an environment or an “atmosphere” 
which makes a free choice in an election 
impossible or improbable may be con- 
sidered adequate to invalidate the elec- 
tion, even if such conduct or action is 
not an unfair practice.* The employer, 
by making a privileged anti-union speech 
to employees during working hours on 
company property and denying the union 
a similar opportunity, or by the timing 
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of the speech, can easily destroy the 
“laboratory atmosphere” so_ essential to 
proper election procedure.‘ 


Area of Free Speech Defined 


An analysis of its decisions since the 
Taft-Hartley amendments were passed 
reveals that the Board has gradually 
modified its earlier attitude toward the 
captive-audience doctrine. For example, 
in the Merry Brothers Brick and Tile 
Company case®, the Board held that the 
employer’s action in compelling workers 
to listen to a pre-election speech during 
working hours was not a violation of the 
statute. The speech was otherwise priv- 
ileged, even though it contained frank ap- 
peals to the employees to vote against the 
union, because it contained no coercive 
or intimidatory statements. Furthermore, 
there was no evidence that a comparable 
opportunity to present its side of the 
question was not available to the union. 
In another decision*, this administrative 
body held that it was not illegal for an 
employer to assemble his employees and 
warn them that, if they did not cease 
union solicitation during working hours, 
he would close the plant. This action 
fell within the area of protected free 
speech. 


It was, however, in the Babcock and 
Wilcox case’ that the Board concluded 
that Congress, in Section 8 (c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, intended not only to 
restrict or modify the Board’s earlier 
philosophy but to eliminate entirely the 
captive-audience doctrine. Here it was 
held that compelling employees to as- 
semble on company property and listen 
to an employer’s speech during working 
hours alone did not violate the statute. 
All the evidence bore out the fact that 


*Muter Co. 101 NLRB No. 69 (1952) 
575 NLRB 136 (1947) 


® Bluefield Garment Manufacturers 75 NLRB 447 
(1947) 


777 NLRB 577 (1948) 
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the speech, though anti-union, contained 
no threats of reprisal or force or prom- 
ises of benefit. The Board, in this case, 
recognized that the language of Section 
8 (c) of the amended Act, as well as its 
legislative history or background, made 
it clear that the doctrine of compulsory 
audience established in the Clark Broth- 
ers Company, Incorporated case was no 
longer controlling in the determination 
of unfair labor practices. 


What Is Privileged Speech? 


In later decisions, the Board has ruled 
that the employer’s conduct in requiring 
employees to assemble and listen to a 
speech by the company president did not 
violate the law,® and that pre-election 
speeches to an assembled audience of 
employees on company time and prop- 
erty, if the speeches contain no explicit 
or implicit threats of economic reprisals, 
are privileged speeches.® Neither is it il- 
legal to assemble employees on company 
time and property to listen to an election 
day speech, if the speech is privileged 
and if the workers are allowed either to 
listen or return to their machines.!° Also, 
speeches made to assembled audiences 
during a union organizational campaign 
are considered within the law providing 
no threats or promises are involved, even 
though they openly oppose joining the 
union," and indicate the preference to 
deal directly with the employees rather 
than the labor organization.” 


While the Board has held that the 
compelling of employees to assemble and 
listen to an anti-union speech during 
working hours on company premises is 
not in itself an unfair labor practice, 
any speech delivered on such an occa- 


8 John H. Maclin Peanut Co., Inc. 84 NLRB 384 
(1949) 


® Cookeville Shirt Co. and P. M. French 79 NLRB 
667 (1948) 


10Hinde and Dausch Paper Co. 78 NLRB 488 (1948) 
11Loudonville Milling Co. 79 NLRB 304 (1948) 
13Gray Drug Stores, Inc. 79 NLRB 1140 (1948) 
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sion must be privileged to be protected 
under the Act. Speeches delivered to 
either voluntary or forced gatherings of 
employees and containing threats of re- 
prisal or promises of benefits are there- 
fore violations of the Act. It has been 
held illegal to question assembled em- 
ployees about their union affiliation in an 
attempt to keep them from attending a 
scheduled union meeting,’* or to threaten 
to modify a veteran’s training program 
if the union is selected.’* It is also a 
violation of the statute to call workers 
together and announce that any dissatis- 
fied workers will be discharged, to sug- 
gest that workers come to the employer 
individually to discuss wages (because 
such behavior discourages any concerted 
activity of employees to obtain wage 
increases and to engage in collective-bar- 
gaining), or to offer benefits, such as an 
additional rest period, if the workers 
reject the union.” 


Must Hear Both Sides 


The matter of equal opportunity to 
hear both sides on the question of union 
organization has played a significant role 
in determining the legality of compulsory 
audiences. At first, the Board ruled that 
the captive-audience aspect of an em- 
ployer’s pre-election speeches and discus- 
sions, if otherwise protected (that is, if 
they contained no threats or promises), 
could not be used as a basis for finding 
that the employer interfered with the 
employee’s free choice merely because he 
denied the union the privilege of using 
his time and facilities to address 
them.'® However, in the case of Bonwit 
Teller, Incorporated,’* the Board ruled 
that the employer violated the Act by 


18, S. Trailer Mfg. Co. 82 NLRB No. 112 (1949) 
14Unique Ventilation Co., Inc. 75 NLRB 325 (1947) 
%Smith Victory Corporation 90 NLRB 2089 (1950) 


16S & S Corrugated Paper Machinery Co. 89 NLRB 
1363 (1950) 
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refusing to permit the union, at its re- 
quest, to talk to the employees in the 
employer’s store under conditions similar 
to those existing when the employer 
delivered his anti-union speech on com- 
pany time and property. 

The Board based its reasoning upon 
the following facts: (1) The refusal to 
allow the union to speak would be equal 
to discriminatory enforcement of the no- 
solicitation rule; if the employer bars 
pro-union activity on company property, 
he therefore cannot legitimately make 
anti-union speeches; (2) an employer 
who uses his place of business to as- 
semble employees in order to speak 
against the union cannot deny the same 
right to the union, particularly if cir- 
cumstances are such that only by grant- 
ing the union an opportunity to make a 
rebuttal will the workers be able to hear 
both sides of the argument; (3) the 
right freely to accept or reject repre- 
sentation by a union, as guaranteed in 
Section 7, includes the right to hear, or 
have a reasonable opportunity to hear, 
both sides of the argument about union- 
ism under as nearly equal circumstances 
as possible; and (4) equality of oppor- 
tunity to hear both sides was lacking in 
this case. The Board held that its ruling 
did not violate property rights because 
the United States Supreme Court has 
held that inconvenience or some disloca- 
tion of property rights may be both 
proper and necessary to protect the right 
of co!lective-bargaining.'* 


Union Rebuttal: When? 


In issuing this ruling, the Board made 
it clear that this decision does not always 
restrict the employer from assembling 
his employees on company time and 
property in order to deliver an anti-union 
speech in which he urges them to reject 


18NLRB vs. Le Tourneau Co. of Georgia 65 S. Ct. 
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the union unless he invites a union repre- 
sentative to come into the plant to 
present the union’s side of the argument. 
Neither, argued the Board, does this deci- 
sion mean that under all circumstances is 
the employer required to respect the re- 
quest of the union that it be given the 
opportunity to address employees on the 
employer’s premises. It does mean that 
the employer who chooses to assemble 
his employees and speak against the 
union may not deny the union’s reason- 
able request to present its case if the con- 
ditions are such that only by respecting 
the request will the employees have a 
reasonable chance to hear both sides of 
the union argument. 

The dissent in this case contended that 
the opportunity to hear both sides of the 
union argument was not lacking, and 
that the company would have had to fur- 
nish equal facilities for the union to 
present its side of the question only in 
company-owned towns or places where 
the employer controls all the available 
meeting places and bars the union from 
their use. This decision, according to 
the dissent, unwarrantedly invaded both 
the employer’s free speech rights and his 
property rights and forced him to sub- 
sidize his opponent in the election. The 
dissent based its reasoning partially upon 
the United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion in NLRB vs. Stowe Spinning Com- 
pany case,'® where the Court sustained 
the Board’s ruling that the company was 
guilty of an unfair labor practice by 
denying the union the use of the only 
available meeting hall in the company 
town, because this denial was calculated 
to defeat the self-organizational rights of 
employees and to interfere with their 
collective-bargaining activities. 

The circuit court to which this case 
was appealed affirmed the Board’s rea- 
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soning.“ This judicial body held that 
the retail store employer involved in the 
decision interfered with the election pro- 
ceedings—by making on company time 
and property a pre-election, anti-union 
speech to a compulsory audience, con- 
sisting of his employees, and by denying 
the union the right of rebuttal. The basis 
for the decision was that the employer 
had enforced or applied the no-solicita- 
tion rule in a discriminatory fashion. 


Union Rebuttal: Where ? 


In later cases, the Board has developed 
this philosophy of equal opportunity to 
hear all sides of the argument. It is now 
an established policy that an employer 
interferes with an election if he denies 
the union the opportunity to reply to a 
privileged, anti-union speech under the 
same or similar circumstances and if only 
by using the same forum can the em- 
ployees have a reasonable opportunity to 
hear both sides of the issue.*4 Here it 
has been established that the right to 
solicit union members on company prop- 
erty is not equal to the right to assemble 
employees. 

Interference is also involved if the 
employer on the day before the election, 
uses company time and property for elec- 
tioneering speeches to assembled em- 
ployees while at the same time he refuses 
the union the forum for the same use. 
This is true even though the union has 
carried on an extensive election cam- 
paign, because in order to have a free 
and fair election the employees must be 
able to hear both sides of the union 
story under approximately equal circum- 
stances.** Even if attendance to hear 
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the speech is voluntary, the employer 
must allow the union similar opportunity 
for rebuttal.?* 

It is also a violation of the law for an 
employer to address employees on com- 
pany time and property but to allow the 
union the privilege of presenting its side 
of the issue only in the cafeteria after 
working hours. Merely speaking on 
company premises is not the equivalent 
of speaking on company time and prop- 
erty.24 In a recent decision the Board 
held that the employer violated the law 
by using company time and property 
repeatedly to make anti-union speeches 
to employees before an election while 
denying the union, at its request, the 
opportunity to address the employees 
under similar conditions. The union’s 
use of a sound truck to address em- 
ployees during the lunch period was not 
considered equal to addressing the em- 
ployees on company time and property.”® 

The Board set aside a decertification 
election because an employer announced 
in a speech to his assembled’ employees, 
on company time and property about 
two hours before the election, that no 
one would be permitted to answer what 
he said about the union, and because he 
denied an employee the opportunity to 
speak. The employer effectively denied 
the union the right to engage in solicita- 
tion on company time and property even 
though he was engaged in such conduct 
himself.2° If the employer calls the meet- 
ing to address employees just a few hours 
before the election, or too late for the 
union to call a meeting to present its 
side of the union issue, the employer 
must allow the union to speak from the 
same platform. 


Normally, the Board requires the union 
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to request the privilege to present its 
side of the controversy. In the case of 
Silver Knit Hosiery Mills, Incorporated,?* 
no interference was involved when the 
employer read an anti-union speech on 
company time and property on the day 
preceding the election, even though the 
petitioner’s lawyer informed the plant 
manager that a representative of the 
union should be present when the speech 
was read, because the attorney’s remark 
did not constitute a definite, clear, and 
unmistakable request by the union to 
reply to the speech and the speech was 
a privileged electioneering activity. 


Time Element a Factor 


In reaching its decisions on the legality 
of the compulsory-audience doctrine, the 
Board has placed much emphasis upon 
the timing of the speech made to the 
assembled workers. Consequently, an 
employer interferes with a representation 
election by making an anti-union speech 
one-half hour before the balloting starts, 
even though the speech is an expression 
of opinion or an argument fully pro- 
tected by law. The union may not be 
required to ask for the privilege to reply 
if the employer pre-empts the last chance 
for discussion and argument, and makes 
it impossible for the union to present its 
side under similar circumstances. Such 
conduct destroys the possibility of a sub- 
stantial, equal opportunity and is con- 
sidered equal to a refusal to respect or 
regard a request to reply.* 

In another case,°° it was ruled to be 
an interference with an election for the 
employer to make informal speeches to 
his employees in nine branch stores. The 
speeches began two days before the elec- 
tion. While the union had not asked for 
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the opportunity to answer or for the use 
of equal facilities to reply, the employer, 
in effect, denied the union the chance to 
answer under comparable conditions be- 
cause the speeches were so timed that it 
was difficult, if not impossible—because 
of the distance of the stores—to hold 
any other meetings before the election. 
This ruling postulates that the employer 
cannot use company time and property 
for campaign purposes if he discrim- 
inatorily denies the union the same rights 
and privileges, or if he prevents the em- 
ployees from hearing all sides of the 
question under conditions which would 
reasonably approximate equality. 


In the case of John Irving Stores of 
Chicago, Incorporated,®® the Board ap- 
parently broadened the captive-audience 
doctrine. In this case, the employer in- 
terfered with an election by reading an 
anti-union speech to his employees vol- 
untarily assembled on company property 
just one hour before the election. Even 
though there was no rule barring union 
solicitation on company property, the re- 
fusal to allow the union equal use of the 
facilities involved discriminatory use of 
the employer’s property. The union had 
not requested the privilege of addressing 
the employees under similar conditions, 
but a union representative’s request to at- 
tend the meeting was denied. In this case, 
the timing of the speech made the presen- 
tation of the union views virtually an 
impossibility. Such a request from the 
union would have been useless or futile. 
Therefore, the showing of a union re- 
quest was not vital or necessary to the 
Board’s decision that the employer had 
interfered with the election. Thus, in this 
case the Board established the doctrine 
that the union is not only entitled to 
substantially equal use of company prop- 
erty but is also entitled to equal use of 
the strategic time before an election. 
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Summary 


This brief analysis of the captive-audi- 
ence doctrine indicates that the Board 
has modified its rulings on this matter. 
Before the Taft-Hartley amendments, the 
Board ruled that compelling workers to 
assemble on company time and property 
to hear an anti-union speech on its face 
violated the statute. Since the amend- 
ments were passed, this administrative 
body has attempted to prevent any inter- 
ference with a free and fair election. So, 
in its judgment, any conduct that de- 
velops an atmosphere which makes it 
improbable that a free choice will be 
made is adequate basis for invalidating 
the election, though the conduct may not 
represent an unfair practice. 

At present, the employer who wishes 
to assemble his employees in his plant 
on his own time in order to deliver an 
anti-union speech must, if he does not 
want the election voided: (1) be sure 
that the speech is privileged under the 
law, that is, that it contains no threats of 
reprisals, force, or prémises of benefits; 
(2) see that there is no discriminatory 
application of the no-solicitation rule; 
(3)see that the union, if it so requests, 
will have an opportunity to present its 
side of the question under comparable 
circumstances or that substantial equality 
of opportunity to hear both sides of the 
argument is maintained; and (4) avoid 
timing the speeches so as to preclude 
any opportunity for the union to request 
an opportunity to reply. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is important to note 
that if the employer has a rule which 
bars solicitation of employees on his 
property and his time, he is also barred 
from making an anti-union speech on 
his own time and property before an 
election without granting the union the 
same privilege.*! Also, even though the 
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employer has no rule barring solicitation 
of employees on company time and prop- 
erty, he must allow the union an equal 
opportunity to present its point of view. 
This right granted to workers in the law 
would be denied if the company used its 
time and property to present its case 
against the union without giving the 
union a similar opportunity.*2 Such 
behavior on the part of the employer is 
considered an unfair practice and justi- 
fies the setting aside of an election. 
However, it is also important to note 
that if the union has had an opportunity 
or has been allowed to present its case on 
company time and property on the day 
before the election, the employer does not 
violate the law by refusing to let the 
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union answer his election day speech 
given on company time and property. 
This makes it quite apparent that the 
law does not require the employer to al- 
low the union to have the last word in 
any union election controversy.*® 
Finally, it should be recognized that 
the United States Supreme Court recently 
refused to review the decision rendered 
by the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York in the Bonwit Teller case. 
This leaves in effect the decision of this 
lower court which gave at least a limited 
approval of the Board’s captive-audience 
doctrine. This suggests that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has tentatively 
accepted the Board’s philosophy and that 
the interested employers must rely upon 
Congressional action for relief. 
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Basic Aims in Teaching 
Personnel Administration 


D. E. McFARLAND 
Michigan State College 


Reflecting the growing importance of the personnel function, business schools are 
stressing formal training in personnel administration. Rising enrollment in such 
courses shows that the potential executive—whether heading directly into personnel 
activities or preparing for the broader field of general management or for engineer: 
ing—seeks a solid grounding in personnel principles. To be effective, training at the 
academic level must include specific development aims, which the author outlines 


here. 


THE INCREASING NUMBER of courses in 
personnel administration offered in our 
universities in recent years reflects the 
perennial quest for human satisfactions 
in work. That such satisfactions are 


compatible with efficient attainment of 
organizational more and 
more evident. Indeed, a leading text- 
book in the field suggests that work 
satisfactions strengthen the organization 


purposes is 
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in the accomplishment of its objectives: 


We are on the threshold of a new profession 
that promises much. There is no greater 
challenge than the opportunity to bring out 
the best in free people working in an organ- 
ization so that they will genuinely enjoy 
their work and thus enable the organization 
to accomplish its purpose.! 


The roots of professional development 
for those who take formal training for 
personnel administration may be pre- 
sumed to lie in a basic course in that 
subject. What are the fundamental aims 
of instruction in such a course? Do they 
harmonize with the quest for work satis- 
faction and organizational purpose? 


The aims of an undergraduate course 
in personnel administration are develop- 
mental in nature, seeking to guide the 
student toward an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of personnel principles 
rather than toward the attainment of a 
high-level mastery of personnel skills and 
techniques. Such a course not only 
serves the needs of students with vary- 
ing backgrounds and differing educa- 
tional objectives. It also provides in- 
dustry with students of broad _back- 
grounds, students who are highly ame- 
nable to further development in specific 
phases of industry itself. 


The typical student entering an under- 
graduate course in personnel administra- 
tion is a junior or a senior who may or 
may not have made a decision to enter 
personnel work directly. While some stu- 
dents have this explicit objective, others 
who are specializing in management or 
engineering take the course to provide 
background for their special interests. 
Still others are following the suggestion 
of advisers who sense the ever-increas- 
ing importance of personnel activities in 
related fields of endeavor. The basic 
course, therefore, can be either a ter- 
minal survey course for the student not 
intending to specialize in personnel work, 
1 Paul J. Pigors and Charles Myers, Personnel Ad- 


ministration, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1947, p. 4. 
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or a grounding in fundamental prin- 
ciples which will prepare the student for 
deeper concentration in particular areas 
of the personnel field. In either case, a 
basic knowledge of the fundamentals of 
business organization and management 
should be a prerequisite of the initial 
course. 


Nine Developmental Aims 


What can today’s modern executives 
expect business school graduates to know 
about personnel administration? This 
question can best be answered by con- 
sidering the following developmental 


-aims.? The student should be guided 


toward: 


1. Developing a synthesis or frame of 
reference by means of which he can 
approach the field. Basic research in 
social psychology tells us that every in- 
dividual needs a frame of reference if 
he is to feel comfortable in his environ- 
ment. The student is not expected to 
adopt a particular frame of reference but 
only to develop an adequate one of his 
own. He will develop this frame of 
reference out of his total experience, of 
which the personnel course itself will be 
a crucially significant part. All of us 
have known men who have failed at their 
jobs because their frame of reference 
could not be expanded to meet increased 
responsibilities. 


2. Developing an appreciation of the 
need for and furposes of the personnel 


function in industry. That personnel 
activities serve specific needs and fulfill 
practical purposes can be a revelation 
only to those who view industry from 
the outside. The surest way to minimize 
the effects of fraud, charlatanism, quack- 
ery, and the grotesque assortment of cults 


2 The original basic statements of these aims were 
worked out jointly by the writer and the personnel 
administration staff of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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and fads now deluging the unwary per- 
sonnel man is to show the future profes- 
sional worker how to match his ideas 
against the tests of need and purpose. 


3. Learning how personnel procedures 
and policies are developed and imple- 
mented. One writer on administration 
states that “it is typical for a business to 
operate on a crisis basis.’”* Such a view, 
however, fails to take into account the 
existence of policies. Every decision is 
not a crisis decision if policies are ap- 
propriately established. The personnel 
worker needs insight into the dynamics 
of policy formation and policy change. 
He should also learn to distinguish policy 
from procedure—not always an easy task 
for the student. 


4. Understanding how personnel func- 
tions are fitted in with other management 
functions. This objective is intimately 
bound up with the dynamics of plant 
administration. Staff and line erganiza- 
tion conflicts are widely recognized as 
outgrowths of the expansion of organiza- 
tions horizontally in order to reap the 
advantages of specialization. Specializa- 
tion carries with it a price: The special- 
ist comes to have his “blind spots.” He 
achieves, in Veblen’s phrase, “trained in- 
capacity.” Harold Laski has suggested 
the forms that trained incapacity may 
take. The specialist, in his preoccupation 
with his special field, may lose common- 
sense insights; he may not see things in 
their entirety; he may have an aversion 
to new ideas; he may develop feelings of 
superiority in his position.* These pos- 
sibilities can be minimized by avoiding 
the implication in teaching that the per- 
sonnel function is the pivot on which the 
whole plant turns, and by stressing the 
fact that the personnel worker must 
coordinate his activities with those of 


2 Robert Dubin, Human Relations in Administration, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
*Ibid., pp. 121-122. 


New York, 1951, p. 220. 
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other specialists on the management 
team. 


5. Knowing the sources from which 
materials may be drawn and information 
obtained concerning personnel problems 
or situations, This means the inculca- 
tion of the research point of view, for 
the sources of information may not 
always be readily at hand. Even if they 
are available, they must be organized 
for appropriate use. The failure to admit 
gaps in knowledge and consult authorita- 
tive sources can be disastrous. The habit 
of inquiry and investigation is the mark 
of an educated man. A fact which fur- 
ther buttresses this objective is that the 
research findings of sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, and anthropologists, reported in 
the academic literature, are contributing 
significantly to the growth and develop- 
ment of the administrator. In the testing 
and application of these findings lies the 
promise of much future progress in per- 
sonnel administration. 


6. Developing the capacity to analyze 
personnel problems and plan appropriate 
courses of action. This objective points 
toward the use of case studies. One might 
object, however, that in a first course, 
time limitations must severely restrict 
case study. This argument mistakenly 
assumes that the cases must be lengthy 
and detailed. One can apply the case 
method of thinking to a very elemental 
situation, however. An illustration of this 
method is fourd in what is called ‘“an- 
structured role-playing.” In discussing an 
issue, students frequently make dogmatic 
statements or state opinions which are 
not thought through to their logical con- 
clusions. Here the teacher can introduce 
the role concept as an analytical tech- 
nique. Suppose, for example, that a 
student asserts: “The only course of ac- 
tion to take when a man is persistently 
tardy is to discipline him. Lay him off 
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for three days and he will stop.” The 
instructor replies: “All right. That is a 
possible course of action. But let us sup- 
pose that you are the man concerned. 
How would you react?” This example 
suggests innumerable possibilities for 
broadening the student’s perspective by 
placing him in a role which he has not 
anticipated. Another technique found 
useful is to assign longer cases for out- 
side preparation. 


7. Coordinating the subject matter 
with other areas of learning and experi- 
ence. This is a universal principle—and 
problem—of education. Ways of helping 
students to achieve this goal are as 
diverse and numerous as the capacities 
and abilities of the students themselves. 
The over-all environment of the class- 
room and the teacher’s personal example 
are important in encouraging students to 
give others the benefit of their rich 
variety of experiences. This interchange 
of experience is a virtually untapped re- 
source in many classroom groups. 


8. Recognizing the existence of cur- 
rent and future problems and trends, and 
understanding their significance. It is 
important for students to have a grasp 
of contemporary affairs as well as a 
knowledge of the historical influences on 
the present. This knowledge means more 
than a factual accumulation. It means 
interpretation as well. The student should 
be able to visualize some of the forces 
which will have a long-range influence 
on his work, and begin to develop for 
himself a realistic and informed appraisal 
of current affairs. 


9. Understanding universal principles 


and recognizing distinctions between 
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types of industries, union and non-union 
conditions, large and small scale opera- 
tions, etc. These variations represent 
analytical tools which the student needs 
in order to avoid stereotyped thinking 
and to develop balanced concepts of per- 
sonnel administration as it operates 
within varying contexts. 


Conclusion 


Several conclusions about the listed 
objectives cannot have escaped the alert 
reader. First, they seem to demand the 
utmost of both student and teacher. Cer- 
tainly this is so if any significant level 
of attainment is visualized. Second, 
the general statements leave unspecified 
the more difficult task of determining 
how best to carry out the objectives in 
the process of instruction. It is easier 
for teachers to agree on basic objectives 
than on how they should be attained. 
Third, each particular objective varies 
from the others with respect to difficulty 
of attainment, practical value, concrete- 
ness, logic, and meaningfulness to the 
developing personnel administrator. 

These considerations, however, do not 
outweigh the usefulness of the objectives 
themselves nor the value of the intel- 
lectual processes by which they are im- 
plemented. They represent a beginning, 
which can be extended or modified as 
further ideas are brought to bear. They 
represent, admittedly, an idealistic view 
of the purposes of the personnel course— 
but they also serve as guides for meas- 
uring progress. Finally, they reveal no 
inherent conflicts between the attainment 
of work satisfaction by individuals and 
the managerial skills by which organiza- 
tional purposes are achieved. 





Collective-Bargaining in the 
Field of Job Classification 


The Joint Classification Committee at TVA 


JAMES D. SCHNEIDER* 


A prerequisite to effective collective-bargaining is often prior agreement on the class- 
ification of the jobs which will be subject to wage negotiations. For over a decade 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has handled problems arising from its classification 
system through a joint labor-management committee in advance of negotiations. 
Through this machinery, which is separate from the regular wage conference, nearly 
1,000 classification requests have been amicably settled, with only one case requiring 
recourse to the appeals procedure. The author describes how the committee was set 


up, its operations, relations with the rest of the TVA organization, and its salutary 
effects on collective-bargaining. 


TVA’s SYSTEM of personnel administration ty, thus establishing the basis for deter- 


has been rather widely examined and mining wage payments. Actual wages to 
publicized. But one feature, at least, has be paid are agreed upon in collective- 
escaped the attention it deserves—the bargaining. Of course, TVA is a Federal 
joint labor-management approach to agency, and cannot negotiate away its 
classification matters in TVA’s trades Federal responsibilities. Admittedly, these 
and labor service. Such matters are re- responsibilities and others outlined in the 
ferred to the Joint Classification Commit- Act may impose some limits on collec- 
tee, which handles all the classification tive-bargaining, but TVA experience has 
problems arising from the use of the shown they do not inhibit it very much. 
trades and labor classification system. 
TVA believes this committee’s accom- *@"dmarks of Progress 
plishments constitute an example of suc- 
cessful collective-bargaining. Let us look 
into its workings, after considering 
briefly the collective-bargaining relation- Management’s first written expression 
ship in TVA out of which it arose. of a labor relations policy (called the Em- 
Collective-bargaining in TVA, while ployee Relationship Policy) was at- 
not specifically mentioned in the TVA tempted in 1935. It was a unilateral dec- 
Act, has resulted from a logical interpre- aration, but resulted from collective 
tation of its provisions regarding em- study and substantial agreement with em- 
ployee relations. The Act specifies the ployees, reached through their organiza- 
payment of rates prevailing in the vicini- tions and representatives. It was actually 


There are several milestones marking 
TVA’s progress in personnel administra- 
tion through collective-bargaining. 


* Formerly, Division of Personnel, Tennessee Valley Authority; now Research Assistant, Bureau 
of Governmental Research, New Orleans. 
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the forerunner of a collective-bargaining 
agreement between labor and manage- 
ment. 

In January, 1937, the Tennessee Valley 
Trades and Labor Council was formed. 
TVA did not initiate its formation. The 
Council got its start when representation 
became an issue on TVA jobs and gained 
considerable momentum when it was 
recognized as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for all TVA trades and labor em- 
ployees. Eventually, the Council,’ now 
composed of 15 AFL craft unions, was 
approved by the AFL, although no charter 
was granted. Each succeeding year, 
working relations between council mem- 
bers and between TVA management and 
the Council have steadily improved. In 
the five years since the Council’s forma- 
tion, more joint undertakings were at- 
tempted. The unions, for instance, began 
to help gather wage data for use in the 
annual wage conferences, held once a year 
to set rates for all trades and labor clas- 
sifications for the following year. 

A collective-bargaining system was 
evolving. This evolution culminated in 
1940 with the signing of the General 
Agreement. Its main purpose was to 
codify already existing collective-bargain- 
ing arrangements. It was the first col- 
lective-bargaining contract ever signed 
between a government agency and its em- 
ployees. But more important, it was a 
document that stressed the value of co- 
operation and mutual understanding be- 
tween management, and the employees. 
The General Agreement indicated that the 
machinery for promoting this cooperation 
and understanding would usually take the 
form of joint conferences or committees 
to handle specific jobs. It also outlined 
working conditions and established pro- 
cedures for handling all matters of joint 
interest. 


1 The council is composed of the local unions of the 
15 international unions which have members work- 
ing for TVA; and the international representatives 
assigned to the TVA project, who form the execu- 
tive board of the council. 
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Formation of the Committee 


One of those “matters of joint interest” 
has long been classification. This is what 
TVA and the Council have done about it: 

On August 13, 1941, TVA’s manage- 
ment representatives and the executive 
board of the Tennessee Valley Trades and 
Labor Council met in joint conference. 
The agenda provided for discussion of 
the procedure for jointly considering the 
classification of trades and labor posi- 
tions. 

Before the Joint Classification Commit- 
tee was formed, the classification of trades 
and labor positions in TVA was handled 
by a Committee on Classification Prob- 
lems* as a part of the wage conference. 
It soon became evident that some means 
was needed to settle basic classification 
problems when they arose and in ad- 
vance of actual wage negotiations. 

In the August 13 conference, TVA and 
the Council decided a separate classifica- 
tion body was needed, and they agreed 
on the details of its organization, policies, 
and procedures. The committee has 
changed very little since, although a few 
changes were made in 1947, when the 
committee approved a revised statement 
of its framework and functions. The new 
statement recognized the committee’s re- 
sponsibilities for classification plans in 
two TVA wage schedules, provided for 
the use of continuing subcommittees, sug- 
gested minor changes in the classification 
form, and changed the meeting date. 


Its Framework 


The committee today is, of course, still 
separate from the regular wage confer- 
ence machinery. It reports directly to 
the director of personnel and to the pres- 
ident of the Council. 


2 This committee was created to handle classifica- 
tion matters affecting the wage schedules before 
the beginning of wage discussions in collective- 
bargaining. Except on ome occasion, it did not 
function between wage conferences, although spe- 
cial committees were established to deal with the 
larger specific classification problems that arose 
from time to time. 
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The director of personnel appoints the 
four management members. The pres- 
ident of the Council appoints the four 
labor members. 

The committee selects its own officers: 
co-chairmen—one representing labor, the 
other management; and secretary, who 
maintains a docket of items covering the 
agenda for each meeting. Minutes and 
proceedings are kept and a report of the 
conclusions reached at each meeting is 
submitted to the director of personnel 
and the president of the Council. 

The committee also determines its own 
rules of order and procedure. It often 
appoints special subcommittees to deal 
with individual, time-consuming classifi- 
cation problems of a major character, or 
problems which require specialized and 
intimate knowledge for solution. 


Functions of the Committee 


Ordinarily, the entire committee con- 
siders jointly basic standards and general 
procedures affecting the classification of 
trades and labor positions. Its functions 
include the following: 


Approval of new classifications, including 
those established since the last committee 
meeting. 


Elimination of existing classifications. 
Changes in the title of existing clas- 
sifications, 

. Changes in the relative level of clas- 
sifications, when the proposed action is 
based on a significant change in duties 
that modifies the comparative difficulty 
and responsibility of the work. 


Preparation of a schedule of classifica- 
tions. This includes any revisions de- 
termined since the last wage conference. 
It also includes material required prior 
to each annual wage conference as a 
classification framework for wage nego- 
tiations. 


Clarification or definition of the duties 
and responsibilities of trades and labor 
classifications. 


Application of trades and labor classi- 


fication standards and establishment of 
procedures used to apply them. 

Naturally, some limitations are placed 

on committee action. The following func- 
tions are outside its jurisdiction: 

a. The application of scheduled classifica- 

tions to individual positions. This func- 

tion is administrative and is handled 


through other machinery established for 
this purpose. 


Changes in classification level based on 
prevailing wage considerations. Such 
changes are handled in the annual wage 
conferences, 


. Grievances concerning classification mat- 
ters, which are handled through the 
regular grievance procedure established 
in accordance with the general agree- 
ment. However, the committee may take 
into account any pending or adjusted 
grievance cited in support of classifi- 
cation requests. 


. Jurisdictional boundaries between labor 
organizations. Such questions are, re- 
ferred to the council for resolution in 
accordance with the General Agreement. 
Apprenticeship questions, which are re- 


ferred to the Joint Apprenticeship 
Council. 


How the Committee Acts 


Certain general procedures are usually 
followed. The committee may meet in 
executive session to review the agenda and 
to prepare a scheduled docket of items, 
and designate a time and place for hear- 
ings on each item. The committee does 
not docket any request on which it does 
not have the authority to act and may 
return to the director of personnel or to 
the president of the Council for resolution 
any conflicting or duplicate requests sub- 
mitted by management or labor. 

The committee holds open hearings at 
which proponents or opponents of each 
request present oral arguments. It can 
agree to limit the time it will allow labor 
or management representatives to present 
their statements or arguments. After 
hearing the oral arguments, the commit- 
tee may meet in executive session to reach 
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its conclusions and prepare its report. 
Any member or members can submit a 
minority or dissenting report on any re- 
quest. Once a report is approved by the 
director of personnel and the president 
of the Council it is binding upon labor 
and management. 


If the committee can’t agree, it asks 
the director of personnel and the pres- 
ident of the Council to make a decision 
and gives them a complete statement of 
the proceedings on the request. They in 
turn can appoint a reviewing board for 
classification problems, composed of two 
representatives each from management 
and labor. To date they have never found 
it necessary to use such a board. 


How does the committee disseminate 
knowledge of the classification actions it 
takes? There are always, of course, the 
committee records and reports. But the 
wage schedules® are, in reality, the most 
widely distributed source of information 
on classifications in effect. Their prepara- 
tion and maintenance is a committee re- 
sponsibility. 


Classification: Five Major Groups 


In the early days when TVA was en- 
gaged primarily in construction, it was 
not necessary to separate classifications 
into different schedules. Since 1935, how- 
ever, when a schedule for classifications 
used in fertilizer operation and mainten- 
ance works appeared, more categories 
have’ been set up as needed. When the 
Joint Classification Committee took over 
in 1941, three major groupings of trades 
and labor classifications and rates of pay 
had evolved. Today there are five major 
groupings, referred to as Schedules A, B, 
C, D, and S. Schedule A covers construc- 
tion classifications, except those at one 
TVA project. Schedule B covers regular 
maintenance work and _ miscellaneous 
operating classifications common to the 





® These “wage schedules” are actually classification 
and wage schedules. 


a 
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entire TVA operation. Schedule C covers 
regular operating classes used in the Of- 
fice of Chemical Engineering. Schedule 
D covers regular operating classes used 
in the Division of Power Operations. 
Schedule S covers construction classes at 
TVA’s Shawnee Project, and, because of 
its temporary and exceptional nature, will 
not be discussed in this article. 

Both management and labor believe the 
committee can point to some outstanding 
accomplishments. In the 11 years since 
it was formed, it has made some signifi- 
cant contributions to the field of classifica- 
tion and to labor-management relations. 
No classification plan as such exists for 
classes in Schedule A because construc- 
tion classifications follow closely those 
that have resulted from custom, practice, 
and tradition in the crafts and from union 
jurisdictional decisions. In the field of 
construction classifications, the Joint 
Classification Committee has been instru- 
mental in developing job descriptions for 
classes which are within one union’s juris- 
diction but whose difference from other 
similar classes is not clear cut, and in 
getting management and labor to agree 
on these classifications. Such agreement 
is not won easily; while progress has 
been made, much remains to be done. 
TVA management believes, however, that 
the work of the Joint Classification Com- 
mittee is responsible for the agreements 
that it has been possible to reach. 


Jobs Thot “Fall Between” 


The Joint Classification Committee 
hopes that it may be able to get agreed- 
upon job descriptions for construction 
classifications that “fall between” unions 
and give rise to jurisdictional problems. 
Such an effort is now underway on one 
borderline classification. Any solution, 
of course, and any job description that 
may be agreed upon, would affect only 
unions on TVA projects doing TVA work. 

Schedule B classifications are those 
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operating and maintenance classes com- 
mon to the entire TVA operation, not 
just to a restricted segment of it. The 
Joint Classification Committee has been 
helpful in establishing and maintaining 
classification relationships within this 
schedule. 

Probably the committee’s most out- 
standing work has been in developing 
classification plans for use in Schedule 
C classes, used in the fertilizer operations 
and research activity at Muscle Shoals, 
and Schedule D classes, used in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of TVA’s power- 
generating equipment. 

Before 1946, TVA and the Council 
were applying the principles of job clas- 
sification to some extent in Schedules C 
and D. No true classification plan existed, 
however, and the Council doubted that 
collective bargaining could be employed 
if a plan were put into effect. As the Coun- 
cil saw it, a classification plan was a 
precise and systematic arrangement of 
jobs in a hierarchy, and was inherently a 
rather rigid structure. In other words, if 
jobs were classified on the basis of arbi- 
trary or absolute standards and placed in 
a rigid pyramid, there would be nothing 
to bargain about. If all the elements of 
a job were known and could be con- 
cretely expressed and evaluated by man- 
agement experts, the Council could see 
little possibility of changing job content 
or grade assignments, and hence little 
chance of playing 2 role in the determina- 
tion of wage levels assigned to those 
classes in the plan. 


A Flexible Plan 

The Joint Classification Committee met 
the classification aspects of this problem 
head on. First, it prepared accurate de- 
scriptions of each job to be included in 
the plans, if none existed. Then, it de- 
termined the number of grades or levels 
of work that were appropriate. After that, 
it briefly defined the grades in written 
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specifications ranging from least to most 
difficult and responsible. Then, the jobs 
as defined were fitted into the grades as 
established. Each of these steps was, of 
course, jointly undertaken. Reservations, 
which were shared, incidentally, by both 
labor and management, began to disap- 
pear. After the studies got underway, it 
became clear that a genuinely flexible 
plan could be designed that would not 
seriously inhibit collective-bargaining. 
Six years’ experience has shown this to 
be true. 

The classification plans in Schedules C 
and D have provided the benefits one us- 
ually expects to derive from such plans. 
They have been helpful in other ways, 
too. They have provided a more accurate 
and understandable basis for determining 
wage rates. They have afforded a sound 
basis for negotiating pay increases based 
on increased responsibilities and have led 
to a simpler, more effective prevailing 
wage survey by making it possible to use 
key classifications in the wage data gath- 
ering process. 


The Measure of Success 


One simple index of the committee’s 
success is the number of classification : 
requests it has handled without disagree- 
ment and without recourse to the appeal 
procedure. Of nearly 1,000 items that 
have come before the committee for ac- 
tion, only one has been sent to the di- 
rector of personnel and the president of 
the Counci} for resolution. This one did 
not exhaust the appeals available. While 
serious differences of opinion are not 
uncommon on many items, the committee 
has been able to reach agreement with 
reasonable ease on most of them, 

TVA management feels very strongly 
that this success stems from the shared 
responsibilities embodied in the joint 
committee idea, and the sincerity and 
good faith which actuate both manage- 
ment and labor in these joint committee 
sessions. 














How Fatigue Affects Productivity 
A Study of Manual Work Patterns 


LOUIS E. DAVIS 


College of Engineering, University 
of California, Berkeley 


P. DUDLEY JOSSELYN 


Bacon Vulcanizing and 
Manufacturing Company 


A clearer picture of what actually happens at the machine as the day progresses 
and workers’ fatigue begins to be reflected in production losses is contributed by 
this report on a study of a repetitive, man-controlled factory operation. The authors’ 
findings dispute the widely-held view that fatigue affects productivity by increasing 
fumbling and errors and consequently the amount of time taken to perform an 
operation. Rather, the authors found, the operator works in the same way, at the 
same rate of speed, throughout the day but introduces more and longer stoppages 
toward late morning and late afternoon. A high proportion of the day—23 per cent 
was found to be consumed by personal delays, a fact which points to the close 
connection between training, morale, and motivational factors and output. 


THE EFFECTS OF FATIGUE on productivity 
have long been given serious study. The 
concept that work decrement or fatigue 
results from physical activity and in- 
creases as the work period progresses is 
widely accepted. Though good measures 
and descriptions of gross changes in pro- 
ductivity have been devised, little is 
known about the pattern, distribution, 
and stability of rates of output or daily 
work habits under various environmental 
conditions. 

A study was organized to examine the 
effects of work decrement influences on 
productivity, nominally identified as 
“fatiguc”; and on work habits, work 
methods, work organization, and work 
rates. The study specifically proposed to 
determine what factors account for typ- 
ical decrements in work and what changes 
in work habits appeared to cause de- 
creases in production. It has been noted 
that a worker’s production rate decreases 
toward the end of the day. For a well- 
trained, qualified and motivated worker, 
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what actually accounts for or explains 
this decrease in production? Does he 
take more and longer rest periods while 
continuing to work at the same speed? 
Does he continue to use the same methods 
but work at a slower rate of speed? If 
he slows down, does he slow down all 
his motions uniformly or differentially? 
Does he change his usual work methods 
to those requiring more time to perform? 

Since popular terms are used here with 
very specific meanings, it may be help- 
ful to provide some definitions. Produc- 
tivity is defined as units of activity ac- 
complished, or items completed in a unit 
of time. Production is the total of the 
items completed in a work period. Oper- 
ation time is the time required to com- 
plete one item or accomplish one unit of 
activity. Effective operation time is the 
time spent exclusively in carrying out 
the requirements for completing an item 
or unit of activity, excluding all stop- 
pages and delays. All stoppages for per- 
sonal and production reasons are listed 
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as delays and classified according to 
cause or reason. 


How the Study was Conducted 


To carry out the study under condi- 
tions which would give results applicable 
to a work situation, a factory operation 
was chosen and was observed in_ its 
normal environment for a period of six 
months. The operation was standardized, 
man-controlled, manual, and _ repetitive; 
required a fair amount of skill for its 
execution; and was in such demand that 
two or more operators always had a 
backlog of work before them. It was 
performed in a modern West Coast metal 
fabricating plant, employing 700 work- 
ers. Two well-experienced female opera- 
tors, with occasional help, performed the 
operation under pleasant, clean, and 
quiet working conditions for a 40-hour 
week. During the day there were two 10- 
minute rest periods, one in mid-morning 
and the other in mid-afternoon. Both 
operators had been on this particular 
operation for three years, performed the 
same task, and were paid on an hourly 
basis. 

In this semi-skilled light assembly 
operation, the operators prepared small 
motor armatures by straightening the 
lead wires, punching them into slots, and 
then soldering the wires to the commuta- 
tor. The operation combined many dif- 
ferent motions and was flexible enough 
for changes in methods of work to be 
possible at the eperator’s discretion. The 
average time it took to complete a unit 
was approximately four minutes, and the 
average daily production varied between 
70 and 80 units. Production curves of 
the operation indicated the definite pres- 
ence of “fatigue” effects. 


Average Daily Production Recorded 


To ascertain whether any overt changes 
in operator behavior took place during 


the study, i.e., to test how representative 
the observation period was, the study 
was divided into pre-test, test, and post- 
test periods. Since no observations were 
made during the pre-test and post-test 
periods, they were presumed to be repre- 
sentative of conditions prevailing in the 
company. The criterion used to com- 
pare the three periods was the average 
daily production, recorded independently 
for each operator. Since there was no 
statistically significant difference between 
daily production averages for the three 
periods, it was inferred that the test 
period data were representative of data 
coming from the company. 

During the test period, two methods 
of data collection were used. All-day time 
studies were taken to collect information 
on production rates, speed of perform- 
ance of the operation and its elements, 
and the magnitude and types of delays 
or stoppages. In addition, micromotion 
pictures were taken at regular intervals 
during the day to collect information 
about minute variations in work methods 
and changes in time required for the 
motion-elements of the operation. The 
photographic and time-recording equip- 
ment was so arranged that the operators 
did not know when data were being 
recorded. 


RESULTS 


It may be well to reiterate that the 
results reported below came from observ- 
ing a repetitive manual operatior. per- 
formed under hourly pay conditions; an 
operation which was man-controlled and 
which, though standardized, permitted 
flexibility of method. Only mean pro- 
ductivity values, in units per hour, can 
justifiably be used in this discussion be- 
cause of the large differences in an in- 
dividual’s work pattern from day to day. 
Individual variations within any one day 
are even greater than the variations from 
day to day. 
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1. There were no statistically signif- 
eant differences in production (units per 
day) per day of the week. 

2. The daily productivity curves were 
of the work decrement variety, production 
averaging 13 per cent less in the after- 
noon than in the morning. Productivity 
was greatest in the first two hours of the 
morning and lowest in the last hour of 
the afternoon. (See Figure 1A.) 


3. There was no significant change in 
the effective operation time, or in effec- 
tive element time, in either the morning 
or the afternoon or in different hours of 
the day. Neither was there a differential 
change in effective element time, i.e., no 
one element slowed down while another 
speeded up to make a small net change. 
(See Figure 1B.) 

4. There were no changes in the work 
methods used by operators throughout 
the day. Neither were there any con- 
sistent changes in methods related to 
when in a work period the operation was 
performed. Throughout ail work periods 
an essentially standardized work method 
with numerous small variations was used, 
since the operation was not a mere me- 
chanical repetition. When the operators 
stopped to rest or talk, extraneous mo- 
tions which did not follow any consistent 
pattern were introduced. These were non- 
productive and seemed to serve merely as 
a mask for the delays. While the extra- 
neous motions represented an interrup- 
tion of the standardized method, they did 
not alter the productive motions. 

5. The sum of the non-productive activ- 
ities or delays, excluding official rest and 
lunch periods, comprised a large portion 
—about 29.7 per cent—of the available 
daily working time. Of this amount, 80.5 
per cent, or 23.7 per cent of the day, was 
consumed by personal delays; and 19.5 
per cent, or 6.0 per cent of the day, was 
taken up by operational delays. Much 
of the personal time, about 86 per cent, 
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was attributed to two delays: talking and 
not working, and being away from the 
work area. These were composed of 
many short stoppages which increased in 
frequency as the work period progressed. 

6. All the delays were significantly 
larger in the afternoon, having increased 
50 per cent over those of the morning. 
Operational delays increased 55 per cent 
and personal delays 50 per cent. The per- 
sonal delays—talking and not working, 
and being away from the work area—in- 
creased significantly in the afternoon, ac- 
counting for 60 per cent of the personal 
delay increase. 

7. While there was wide variation in 
hourly production, it was not caused by 
changes in the average effective opera- 
tion time either during the hours of the 
day or during the morning compared 
with the afternoon. A very close inverse 
relationship existed between productivity 
and the amount of personal delay taken 
by the operator. (See Figure 1C.) 

8. Steadiness and consistency of work 
varied throughout the day. The opera- 
tors were most diligent and consistent 
for the first half of both morning and 
afternoon. During the last half of each 
period they began to daydream and were 
interrupted by the slightest incident. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In a manual worker-controlled op- 
eration performed under hourly pay con- 
ditions in which productivity follows a 
typical work decrement pattern, the hy- 
pothesis which appears to explain the 
decrement phenomenon is as follows: 
The operator uses the same work meth- 
ods and continues to work at the same 
rate of speed whenever the operation is 
performed, but introduces more and 
longer work stoppages as the day pro- 
gresses. This is graphically illustrated in 
Figure 1. Since the major part of the 
work stoppages are personal delays di- 
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Operation Time, and Delays During the Day for Each Operator 
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rectly controlled by the operator, this 
may explain how productivity is in- 
creased under conditions of high motiva- 
tion. Accordingly, increases in productiv- 
ity would result from decreasing personal 
delays, not from decreasing the effective 
operation time. 

Many “fatigue” studies reported in the 
literature seem to indicate that changes 
in work methods arise through errors and 
fumbling and that the gross time re- 
quired to perform the operation increases 
as the work period progresses. These con- 
clusions would appear to be at variance 
with those presented here. It may be 
well to remember that in previous studies, 
which were usually performed in labora- 
tories, the subjects were highly motivated 
and so took few or no stops; and that 
the work was often paced so that the 
operators had to keep up. Perhaps under 
conditions where the operator cannot or 
does not arrange his working time so as 
to maintain his work methods and speed, 
changes in the form of fumbles, errors, 
and increases in gross operation time do 
take place. 

2. In the type of operation studied, 
there appears to be no significant differ- 
ence in production per day of the week. 

3. There appears to be no significant 
change in effective operation time or in 
any of the element times during the day. 
Neither is there a change in the work 
methods used by the operator. Extra- 
neous non-productive motions are intro- 
duced to mask short work stoppages. 
These may interrupt the work pattern but 
not change the work motions themselves. 

4. The cumulative loss in productive 
working time (about 30 per cent in this 
case) is considerable, though each stop- 
page or delay is small. The magnitude of 
the loss is similar to the average losses 
determined in studies made in England 
in the 1920’s. Delays and work stoppages 
increase significantly as the day pro- 
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gresses and more time is spent in the 
afternoon than in the morning on per- 
sonal delays and stoppages, including 
time away from the work area. Addi- 
tionally, more time is taken in opera- 
tional delays in the afternoon than in the 
morning. The delays and work stoppages 
cluster about the operation’s natural 
stopping points, which happen to be at 
its beginning and end. 

5. Two operational or working 
hypotheses and one logical hypothesis 
suggest themselves in regard to constant 
effective operation time: 

a. In manual, worker-controlled op- 

erations, the operator performs at 
his physiological limit and, when 
he can do so, seeks relief by con- 
trolling the ratio of non-working 
to working time. 
In manual, worker-controlled oper- 
ations, the operator performs with 
a firmly established pattern in 
carrying out the requirements of 
the operation. This might be re- 
lated to a personal criterion of 
comfortableness. The pattern may 
be established by (1) training ex- 
perience; (2) the norms set by 
the supervisor or the individ- 
ual’s perception of what is accept- 
able; (3) the norms established by 
other workers; or (4) the transfer 
of the individual’s prior experience. 
Based on certain psychological 
theories, logical hypotheses can be 
derived, one being that within 
limits productivity is a function of 
motivation and that the constant 
effective operation time is related 
to the individual’s egoistic drive to 
satisfy his own demands for per- 
formance on the job. 

Under all these hypotheses, changes 


in productivity may result from changes 
in motivation and from a job redesign 
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which removes parts of the operation or 
reduces its work requirements. However, 
under the first hypothesis, only small 
changes in productivity may be expected 
on a given operation unless the physio- 
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retraining to establish new work pat- 
terns may lead to changes in productiv- 
ity. Changes in productivity under the 
third hypothesis would result from 
changes in motivation and from raising 


logical capacity of the individual is 
matched to the requirements of the job. 
Under the second hypothesis, training or 


the individual’s level of aspiration with 
regard to such criteria as personal satis- 
faction or sense of achievement. 
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New Union Directory Published by BLS 


DETAILED MEMBERSHIP DATA and other reference information on 215 national and 
international unions, covering almost 17 million workers, is now available through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ newly-published Directory of Labor Unions in the 
United States, 1953. 

Of the 215 unions listed (which have more than 75,000 locals throughout the 
United States) 109 are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor (AFL), 
33 with the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), and 73 are unaffiliated 
unions. Data on each union includes: its full name and address, telephone number, 
affiliation, membership, and names of the principal officers. In addition, the 
number of locals, frequency of conventions, publications and their editors, and 
directors of research and education departments are reported. The 90 AFL and 
CIO State and Territorial organizations are also listed, along with their principal 
officers, headquarters address, telephone number, and publications. An_ intro- 
ductory section provides a brief analysis of trade union structure and membership. 

The Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 1953 (BLS Bulletin No 
1127) can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 35 cents per copy. 





FALL MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE 


The Fall Manufacturing Conference of the American Management 
Association, which will feature a number of papers of special interest to 
personnel executives, will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
October 28-30, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 

















Supervisory Development — 
The Research Approach 


BENJAMIN P. HAZELTINE and ROBERT L. BERRA* 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


In designing, operating, and evaluating its training program for supervisors, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Plastics Division has utilized research to adapt the pro- 
gram to the characteristics and the needs of the participant groups. Research emphasis 
has not stopped there, however. By steadily measuring the program’s effects—by 
means of both running and summary evaluations—the Training Department has been 
able to revise the composition of training units and to shift the approach used in 
course work, For example, experience showed the value of directing human relations 
training to foremen from single departments rather than to more heterogeneous 
groups. Enthusiasm for the program in the Production Department has enhanced 


interest in similar training for other departments of the company, the authors report. 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about indus- 
trial training methods in recent years, 
most of it encouraging to management 
people who are anxious to see the field 
attain the professional status it deserves. 
Unfortunately, too much emphasis has 
been placed upon reporting what is being 
done and too little upon why it is being 
done and what is being accomplished as 
a result. The quantification of training 
needs and the measurement of results 
are certainly difficult processes, because 
of the intangible nature of the items 
with which one must deal. Yet analysis 
of this type must take place if training 
programs are to survive and flourish. 
Management must insist on knowing why 
money is being spent and what is being 
accomplished. 

This article describes one approach to 


the problem of giving management satis- 
factory answers to these questions. This 
method is referred to as a “research” 
approach to industrial training and de- 
velopment. Certainly it is just that, if 
research is defined as a “critical and 
exhaustive investigation or experimenta- 
tion having for its aim the revision of 
accepted conclusions in the light of newly 
discovered facts.” In _ practice, this 
amounts to finding out what training is 
needed; developing a program to meet 
the need, administering the program, 
evaluating the results, and making neces- 
sary changes in terms of the evaluation 
results. This allows the company train- 
ing department to be “on top” of the 
situation at all times—it makes for ef- 
fective control. The material which fol- 
lows will point up how this approach 


*Mr. Hazeltine is Training Manager and Mr. Berra is Assistant Training Manager of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 
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has been applied to the over-all train- 
ing program at Monsanto’s Plastics Divi- 
sion and to each individual program 
within the whole. It does not supply all 
the answers; mistakes have been made 
and, no doubt, others will be made in 
the future. But the research approach 
keeps the training staff continually aware 
of its shortcomings and results in the 
immediate revision or elimination of in- 
effective programs. 


The Plastics Division management de- 
cided on a formal training program for 
its production supervisors in the fall of 
1950. Foremost among the many rea- 
sons for this new approach was the an- 
ticipation of expansion, which would con- 
sequently increase demand for capable 
supervisors. Also, the possible effects of 
the Korean war on the composition of 
the supervisory staff were not yet clear. 
Added to this was the increasing short- 
age of technically-trained personnel. It 
was obvious that more effective use had 
to be made of available personnel. Those 
who were performing their current jobs 
satisfactorily had to be prepared for the 
assumption of increased responsibility. 


Those who were not up to par had to be 
helped. 

The first step was to limit the program 
initially to production supervision. This 
group is quite complex, since it con- 
tains, in addition to the major producing 
units, such staff and service groups as 
Plant Engineering, Transportation and 
Materials, Plant Laboratories, and Per- 
sonnel. In addition, there are several 
interest levels, from assistant foreman 
through general superintendent. The 
problem was to design a training pro- 
gram which would be acceptable to such 
a mixed group and yet would not re- 
quire a large staff of training personnel 
to operate. 

Having defined the group to be 
trained, the next step involved turning 
to an outside consulting firm’ for assist- 


ance in launching the program. The 
relative inexperience of the newly or- 
ganized training staff, coupled with the 
complexity of the problem, made outside 
assistance advisable in this case. 


Defining the Problem 


A careful procedure was followed at 
this stage. Conversations were held be- 
tween the consultant Training Depart- 
ment representatives, and members of 
top, middle, and first-line management, 
in order to sound out general patterns. 
The number, age, and experience of the 
supervisory group were examined. Re- 
cent industrial relations experience was 
also reviewed. 

It rapidly became apparent that the 
training program was going to involve 
considerably more than merely teaching 
various subjects to individuals. Sufficient 
information was gained in the discussions 
to emphasize the need for more specific 
data concerning the company in the 
areas of: training; teamwork; organiza- 
tion; interdepartmental relations; com- 
munications; and reward, recognition, 
and fair treatment. Also, more data were 
needed on the abilities of individual mem- 
bers of the supervisory team. 

Accordingly, an attitude survey was 
designed and given to all 200 members 
of the supervisory group. Six general 
problem areas had been uncovered in 
the discussion and study period. A 
series of questions was then fashioned to 
vrovide specific information concerning 
the scope of the problem in each area. 
The questionnaire afforded each indi- 
vidual an opportunity to record any ad- 
ditional information, favorable or ad- 
verse, concerning the state of the organ- 
ization or present practices. The ques- 
tionnaires were anonymous, but did show 
the department and supervisory level of 
each participant. The survey informa- 
tion was tabulated and the results of each 


41 The Psychological Corporation, New York. 
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EXHIBIT I 


Do you feel you get enough in- 
formation on Plastics Division's 
financial business and progress? 
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* Tech refers to technical trainees out of college 0 to 2 years who have not yet assumed supervisory 


responsibilities. 


question graphically portrayed to facil- 
itate accurate analysis. The type of in- 
formation received and the method of 
reporting are shown in Exhibit I. 

In addition, each superintendent, with 
the assistance of the Training Depart- 
ment, carefully evaluated each member 
of supervision under him. This provided 
a quick overview of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the supervisory group. 

All these results were tabulated and 
analyzed and major training problems 
were pointed up in terms of a need for 
the following: 

1. Training in 
niques. 
Proper orientation. 

Better communications. 

Better selection of individuals for 
supervision. 

Better evaluation of supervisory 
performance. 

Training in the ability to handle 
people. 

Training in written and oral ex- 
pression. 

Knowledge of company policy. 


supervisory _ tech- 


9. Feeling of being part of manage- 


ment, particularly among foremen 
and assistant foremen. 

10. Training in the art of instructing 
subordinates. 


Ten-Step Program 

A 10-step program, based on known, 
quantified needs, was drawn up. Five 
of the steps were aimed primarily at im- 
proving individuals, five at improving the 
over-all team. The program is shown in 
Exhibit II. 

The sum of these 10 steps represents 
a complete coverage of the 10 areas of 
need. Several steps operate to correct 
more than one need, thus providing mul- 
tiple corrective action. 


Evaluation of Program 


The year after the original attitude 
survey was made, the process was re- 
peated and the results tabulated and 
analyzed in a similar manner. A com- 
parison between the answers given in the 
1951 and 1952 surveys to the two ques- 
tions mentioned earlier in this report 
are given in Exhibit III. 
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EXHIBIT Il 


Ten Areas of Need 


Short Courses 
Human Relations 
Dept. Meetings 
Coach-on-Job 


Train-by-Example 
Individual 


Line 


The survey offered 64 chances for a 
change in attitude to take place. Im- 
provement was realized in 25, a slight 
regression in three, and no change in 
the remainder. Since not all the pro- 
grams were operating by the end of the 
first year, this progress was considered 
satisfactory. 

To help the individual department 


Quarterly Meetings 
Supv. Conferences 
Performance Review 
Orientation 


Scientific Selection 


head solve the training problems of his 
own area, a comparative departmental 
break-down was prepared for each ques- 
tion in the survey. The department head 
was informed of the code letter applying 
to his department. He could then com- 
pare the answers given by his supervisors 
with those of the supervisors of other 
departments and with the over-all result, 


EXHIBIT III 
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EXHIBIT IV 
An Example of Over-All Evaluation 
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thus further pinpointing his individual 
problems. An example of this analysis is 
shown in Exhibit IV. This is a sample 
of over-all program evaluation. In addi- 
tion, each individual program is evalu- 
ated. Space limitations preclude discus- 
sing all the programs. The human rela- 
tions course, however, can serve as a 
typical example of the research approach 


employed within a particular program 
area. 


Human Relations Program 


In developing the human relations 
course, advantage was taken of experi- 
ence gained in the conduct of the super- 
visory conference program. A running 
evaluation of that program indicated 
that where a specific skill is to be de- 
veloped, the training groups should be 
homogeneous. In other words, more ef- 
fective results will be achieved if specific 
training efforts are directed toward fore- 
men from one department and with a 
common frame of reference. The opposite 
is of course true when the objective is 
to increase participation and improve 
communications, as is the case with the 
conference program. Thus while the con- 
ference program is set up on a hete- 
rogeneous basis, with supervision from 
all levels and all areas participating, spe- 
cific courses, such as the human rela- 
tions course, are directed toward super- 
visors from one department. Also, while 
the classes may run concurrently, first- 
line supervisors are separated from super- 
visors and superintendents so that the 
discussions can revolve around common 
problems. 


The purpose of the human relations 
course is to develop the individual super- 
visor’s ability to deal effectively with 
people. To achieve this objective, a 10- 
session course was set up and a variety 
of case studies and role-playing situa- 
tions employed. The training consisted 


primarily of the problem-solving ap- 
proach with a minimum of lecturing. 

The course was piloted by a group of 
32 foremen, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents. There were two classes of fore- 
men and one class of supervisors and 
superintendents, At its completion, the 
course was evaluated by means of a 
questionnaire—with enlightening results. 
The evaluation showed that the foremen 
were very receptive, while the supervisors 
and superintendents were far from satis- 
fied. (The results are shown in Exhibit 
V.) Obviously, some changes had to be 
made in the approach used with the 
supervisors and superintendents. 

One possible source of difficulty was 
the fact that a more theoretical approach 
had been used with the supervisor-super- 
intendent group; more emphasis had 
been placed upon psychological principles 
than upon their application in actual 
situations. In the second course, there- 
fore, the theoretical approach was 
scrapped and the same techniques were 
employed with both groups. Following 
the second course, which was given to 
maintenance department supervision, the 
program was again evaluated with a 
similar type of questionnaire. The re- 
sults, shown in Exhibit V, were encourag- 
ing. The foremen had retained their 
enthusiasm, while considerable progress 
had been made in convincing the super- 
visors and superintendents of the effec- 
tiveness of the training. Obviously these 
results have certain limitations. There 
are many variables to which the changes 
could be attributed. For example, dif- 
ferent persons worked in different areas, 
and more sessions were held in one 
course than in the other. On the other 
hand, the course is now clicking; there 
is reason to believe that the change in 
technique is responsible. 

In addition to the evaluations made at 
the conclusion of the two courses, a run- 
ning evaluation of the second course was 
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EXHIBIT V 


Evaluation—Human 


Comparison Pilot Group vs. 2nd Group 
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4, Has the course made any change in 


your job satisfaction as a supervisor? None Some 
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5. From your observation, how 
many of the supervisors 
benefited from course? 
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conducted from session to session. At 
the first session, each individual was 
asked to list his most important human 
relations problem. Thus a list of “cru- 
cial” problems was developed for each of 
the three groups. These lists were mimeo- 





graphed, and, following each session, the 
individuals were asked to check whether 
the day’s discussion helped them con- 
siderably, some, or not at all in solving 
these problems. By applying an index 
number to the responses, it was possible 
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to measure the effectiveness of the course, 
session by session. When it became ap- 
parent at the end of the second course 
that an insufficient number of the most 
pressing problems had been solved, the 
course was extended for five more ses- 
sions, at which cases developed within 
the particular department were taken up. 
It is felt that these additional sessions 
were also instrumental in obtaining the 
improvement shown in Exhibit V. In ad- 
dition, the discussion leader held a prob- 
lem-solving conference at the last session 
to determine the strong and weak points 
of the course. Steps will be taken to over- 
come the weaknesses brought to light in 
this session. 

It is important to point out that a 
year was allowed to elapse before the hu- 
man relations training was begun. This 
helped assure a favorable climate toward 
training among supervision in the pro- 
duction organization, from top to bottom. 
And the course was given to an entire de- 
partment at one time. The main objec- 
tive of this was to see that the men at 
the top got the same training as first- 
line supervisors (since recent research at 
the Detroit Edison and International Har- 
vester companies indicates the futility of 
trying to change the foreman’s method 
of operation if second- and third-line 
supervision continue to operate accord- 
ing to one pattern). The foreman is 
naturally interested in pleasing those to 


whom he reports and, regardless of the 
techniques he picks up in training ses- 
sions, will tend to operate as they do. 
In fact, all training efforts are beamed 
from the top down. This approach also 
helps overcome the sentiment among 
foremen that, “This training is great 
stuff but why don’t you give it to my 
boss? He needs it more than I do.” 

This article outlines only a small por- 
tion of the total training job. Much re- 
mains to be done. The 10-step program 
developed for the Production Department 
is in full operation, but only the surface 
has been scratched in Sales, Engineering, 
and Research. It is encouraging to note 
that once the program gathered momen- 
tum in Production, the Sales, Engineer- 
ing and Research Departments requested 
the assistance of the training group in the 
areas of conference leadership, interview 
training, and human relations training. 
In 1952, the training staff analyzed the 
training needs of the Sales Department, 
as a prelude to developing a complete 
sales training program. The confidence 
displayed by these other departments in 
requesting the assistance of the Training 
Department is evidence that progress is 
being made. The credit for launching the 
training program must be given to an 
enlightened and progressive top manage- 
ment group. The fact that it has taken 
root and flourished speaks well for the 
research approach. 








AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Office Management Conference of the American Management 


Association, which will feature a number of papers of interest to per- 
sonnel executives, will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
October 12-14, at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 
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Pre-Testing the Aptitudes of Apprentice Candidates 


APTITUDE TESTS are increasingly being employed to select candidates for apprentice 
training programs in the skilled trades, according to the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Employment Security. These tests, which indicate the worker's potential 
abilities in specific tasks and thus take much of the guesswork out of job place- 
ment, are arranged under programs set up by apprenticeship committees, unions, 
and employers under cooperative agreements, and given by local offices of state 
employment agencies. Included in the growing list of skilled trades in which 
aptitude testing programs have been set up are plumbing, pipefitting, painting, 
sheet-metal working, bricklaying, tool- and die-making, and printing. 

There are two types of aptitude tests. One, the General Aptitude Test Battery, is 
used to measure the applicant's aptitudes for success in a wide variety of jobs. 
The second type is used to determine an applicant's aptitude for success in a 
specific occupation. 

Investigation of the reasons why some persons fail in training programs has 
shown that at least two-thirds of those who did not succeed could have been 
eliminated as candidates if they had been given pre-employment aptitude tests. 


Specialists do not contend that aptitude testing is “sure-fire evidence that an 
applicant has all the qualifications for making good in a specific occupation. They 
do state, however, that a person who qualifies on the tests is more likely to 
succeed—provided, of course, he has the proper interest and the physical abilities 
required. 


Occupations and Salaries of Government White-Collar Workers 


WORKERS IN MORE than 450 different administrative, professional and clerical occu- 
pations are employed by the Federal Government in carrying out its varied respon- 
sibilities for public service, a report by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reveals. 


The largest single group at the time of the study (June, 1951) was clerk-typist, 
with about 111,000 workers. On the other hand, some job classifications including 
zoology, ethnology, and traffic engineering had fewer than 25 persons each. White- 
collar workers, who numbered about 900,000, were employed in all parts of the 
continental United States, with only about one-fifth stationed in Washington, D. C. 
The Department of Defense and the Veterans Administration employed the largest 
numbers of workers. 


The report, entitled Federal White-Collar Workers—Their Occupations and 
Salaries, June 195], (BLS Bulletin 1117), contains detailed information on the 
‘number of employees in each occupation—how many of them are employed in 
each agency, how many at each salary grade, how many in metropolitan Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere in the United 45tates, as well as the average salary 
for each occupational group. Copies of the report can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 15 cents each. 





A RECENT ESTIMATE by the Bureau of Labor Statistics gives the percentage of all 
employees under collective bargaining agreements who are covered by a single 
plant, multi-plant (single employer), and multi-employer contracts as 28 per cent, 
30 per cent and 33 per cent respectively. Thus, association-wide bargaining and 
company-wide bargaining for a number of separate plant localities together include 
almost two-thirds of all the workers who deal with their employers through union 
representatives. 
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Keep Your AMA Literature 
in Permanent Form .... 


Binders Now Available for All AMA Publications 


(including Management News) 


Binders for AMA periodicals and con- 
ference proceedings hold from 10-16 
publications and will serve you for 
many years. (Management News 
binders will hold approximaiely 50 
issues.) 


Each binder bears the identifying im- 
print in silver foil of the type of pub- 
lication it encloses, and a special 
grip-tooth arrangement holds your 
publications firmly in place. The 
binders open flat, assuring full read- 
ability for every page. 


These binders provide easy identi- 
fication for your AMA material and 
keep it in good condition. Over the 
years your bound copies of AMA 
publications will represent a com- 
plete library of authentic manage- 
ment information. 


Binders available for: 


PERSONNEL 
MAGAZINE 


THE 
MANAGEMENT 
REVIEW 


MANAGEMENT NEWS 
AMA RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
and for AMA conference 


publications in all divisions: 


$2.50 


each 
PERSONNEL 


PRODUCTION 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING 
PACKAGING 
FINANCE 
INSURANCE 


GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT 
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* NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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